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THE VALLEY OF REMORSE. 


THERE goes a wandering soul in desert places ; 
(Good Lord, deliver !) 

About its way lie dumb, with livid faces, 

Slain virtues and slain hopes in locked em- 


braces ; 
(Good Lord, deliver !) 
And drear black crags tower from unholy 
ground 
Sheer upward in thick air, 
Where breathes no prayer ; 
No wind is there, 


No sound ; 
(Good Lord, deliver !) 
And there is no way out, and round and round, 
With haggard eye and dragged and staggering 
paces, 
Through years that soul a ghastly circuit traces, 
(Good Lord, deliver ! ) 


The sun, all shorn of rays, with lurid fire 
Blasts where it strikes: Doom’s own red eye 


of ire: 

And all night long is seen unhallowed shim- 
mer, — 

Half life, half mire, — 

Of things made manifest that should be hid ; 

Yet Will is numb that should their play for- 
bid; 

And so they crowd and crawl in gloom and 
glimmer, 

Loathed and unchid ; 

And lo! that soul among them, moving dim- 


mer. 
(Good Lord, deliver !) 


At the soul’s back behold a burden yonder, 

A monstrous thing of slime ; 

Two paces forth,—no more, — that Doomed 
may wander 

For all its time ; 

‘Two wretched paces from the accurséd weight 

Bound on by linkéd fate 

In glittering cynic chain two steps behind it ; 

(Good Lord, deliver !) 

Such steely bond between 

Forbids it breath, save only to remind it 

The Past has been, 


The Past of sin, 
(Good Lord, deliver !) 


Lo! Love comes wandering on the desert way. 
Oh, watch! oh, pray! 
Love with the rose-wreath red ? 
Ay, love rose-bound ! 
Ay, love thorn-crowned ! 
Crowned — bound — with cruel rose-thorns 
round his head ! 
(Good Lord, deliver !) 


Love! love is here! that knoweth of all pain, 

And of the linkéd chain, 

And of the stain, 

And of the whirling madness, dumb and dread ; 

Love! love is here that knoweth nought in 
vain! 





Dead hope, dead will, oh! cry 

Aloud! Love passeth by ; 

Love, that can love dead life to live again! 
(Good Lord, deliver !) 


New radiance hallows all the sickened air ; 
For love is here. 
And right and left spring lilies at his nod, 
Blessing the blighted sod ; 
For love is here. 
And round the gaunt crags echo of deep prayer 
Is sighing everywhere, — 
Is sighing everywhere ! 
For love is here. 

(Deliver! Lord, deliver !) 


Kneels that worn soul, for all the place is holy ; 

Breaks that sore heart, in utterance lost and 
lowly ; 

“For Love’s dear sake, great Powers, deliver 
me! 

O LovE, deliver me!” 

A little bird sweet twitters in a tree ; 

A little breeze comes coolly from the sea ; 

And broad the dawn-light widens o’er the lea, 

Athenzum. L. S. BEvINGTON. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST VORTEX-ATOM. 
(Vide “THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE.”) 
Melody — Lorelei. 


THE Vortex-Atom was dying 
The last-of his shivering race — 
With lessening energy flying 
Through the vanishing realms of Space. 


No more could he measure his fleeting — 
No milestones to mark out his way ; 
But he knew by his evident heating 
His motion was prone to decay. 


So he stayed in his drift rectilinear 
For Time had nigh ceased to exist, 
And his motioh grew ever less spinnier 

Till he scattered in infinite mist. 


But as his last knot was dissolving 
Into the absolute nought — 

“No more,” so sighed he resolving, 
“ Shall I as atom be caught. 


“T’ve capered and whirled for ages, 
“T’ve danced to the music of spheres, 
“T’ve puzzled the brains of the sages — 
“Whose lives were but reckoned by years. 


“‘ They thought that my days were unending, 
“But sadly mistaken were they ; 

“ For, alas! my ‘life-force’ is expending 
“In asymptotic decay!” 


EpinsurGH University. K. 
Nature. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
NATURAL SCENERY.* 


OF all the pleasurable feelings, the 
sources of refreshment and consolation, 
which we in modern times possess over 
and above what was possessed by the 
most favored nations of antiquity, the 
most remarkable, perhaps, is that which 
consists in the enjoyment of beautiful 
scenery. It is a feeling which, were we 
to judge by superficial appearances only, 
we should be tempted to call the absolute 
creation of the last century and a half. 
Nor would such a judgment be without a 
measure of truth; for, whatever indica- 
tions of the love of natural beauty may be 
found in writers of an earlier date, it is 
not till about the time of the poet Gray 
that we find the beginning of the real and 
continuous growth of this sentiment in 
the minds of people generally. 

The contrast, indeed, between the pres- 
ent appreciation of scenery and the neg- 
lect of it in former times, a neglect 
which in certain respects amounted to 
distaste and disgust, has often been dwelt 
upon, and the cause of it has excited no 
small amount of speculation. We are 
enraptured with a glacier, a precipice, a 
dark gorge among the mountains; our 
ancestors turned away from these same 
objects with shuddering. Can we assume 
that we are right and that they were 
wrong? Is it a matter of transient, mu- 
table taste? Is it possible that our great- 
great-grandchildren may go back to the 
opinion of so many of our great-great- 
grandfathers? Or will they on the other 
hand care nothing at all about the matter, 
and look upon every piece of ground as 
worth exactly what it will fetch for agri- 
cultural or mineral uses? Do history and 
literature throw any light upon these 
questions? Is any parallel change of feel- 
ing to that which has taken place here, to 
be found in other similar subjects? To 


* 1. Mosella (Idyllium X.). By Ausonius. In his 
collected works, ed. Tollius. Amstel., 1681. 

2. Francisci Petrarchi Zpistole de Rebus Familiari- 
bus. Florent., 1859. 

3. The Works of Thomas Gray, with Memoirs of 
his Life and Writings. By W. Mason, M.A. Lon- 
don, 1821. 

4- Ruskin’s Modern Painters, vol. iii. _ London, 
1867, 
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determine these points is an interesting, 
and, as we shall endeavor to show, not 
wholly unpractical theme, nor one without 
a bearing on our conduct. 

It is true that such questions seldom 
admit of a perfect intellectual decision. 
If we are indifferent to an object, or posi- 
tively dislike it, it is out of the question 
that we should fully appreciate the possi- 
bility that at some future day we may 
follow it with enraptured admiration. 
Conversely, while we are absorbed and 
fascinated, we can but scantily enter into 
the intellectual probabilities for a rever- 
sion into coldness or distaste. Besides, 
it is characteristic of all deep emotion, 
that the full compass of it transcends in- 
vestigation, and only exists under the 
shade of a certain modesty and reserve. 

Still, though we may not be able to give 
precise proof as to the substantial value 
of natural beauty, effective conviction on 
the matter may none the less be wrought 
in our minds. Above all will this be the 
case if it should appear that our fore- 
fathers’ want of perception was due to 
natural though transient causes ; to acci- 
dents which then were powerful, but now 
have been removed. We shall then ap- 
pear to be eternally and essentially right ; 
at the same time our forefathers will not 
have been wrong in so much of the mat- 
ter as they saw; only their perceptions 
were so clouded as to prevent their get- 
ting to the heart of the matter. And so 
far as the question admits of being an- 
swered in a few words, this we believe is 
the true state of the case. 

Speaking without any attempt at formal 
precision, we should say that the contem- 
plation of life, beauty, and power on a 
large scale, is the reason of the delight 
we take in natural scenery. Life in the 
trees of the woodland, with their infinitely 
varied foliage and forms of growth; in 
the flowers and herbs, whether lying hid 
in the recesses of the forest, or on the 
open meadow, or under the clear waves of 
the river; in the birds that sing in the 
branches; in the fishes that dart through 
the waters; in the insects that hum in 
the air, or move through the stones, sand, 
and grass at our feet. Ail these forms of 
life are at the present day, over a great 
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part of the world, practically harmless to 
us. And though this cannot be said ab- 
solutely, even yet, of the whole world, and 
insects especially are capable of being 
unpleasant enough at times, and the more 
so as we approach luxuriant tropical re- 
gions, still the tendency clearly is for man 
to become more capable of regulating the 
lower forms of life, of protecting alike 
himself from them, and the more innocent 
and beneficent of the lower creatures from 
the dangerous and harmful among them. 
On the whole, there is reason to antici- 
pate progress, and not retrogression, in 
this respect. Life, whether animal or 
vegetable, will, we may fairly hope, be 
better ordered alike in field, forest, and 
mountain, in the time of our descendants 
than itis at the present day. And what 
a pleasure there is in the contemplation 
of living things, when they are not abso- 
lutely harmful! The tame animals; the 
lowing kine and the bleating sheep on the 
rich pasture-land; the cart-horse that 
draws the loaded wain on the road, or the 
piled sheaves from the field in harvest- 
time; the sheep-dog that gathers his 
flock so unerringly together, and drives 
them where his master wills; the goats 
that crowd around the chalets in a sum- 
mer evening on the green alps of Switzer- 
land, and the tinkling bells of the cows 
over the mountains in the daytime; the 
bees humming in the garden, or clustering 
round their combs in the hive; these and 
such as these have been objects of delight 
to men of sensibility from time immemo- 
rial. Something still more vivid is there 
in regard of that life which is free and 
wild, when it does not tend to overpower 
us. The swoop of the hawk, or the pow- 
erful poise of its motionless wings; the 
swallows skimming the river; the nimble 
squirrel, showing itself by rare glimpses 
among the tall stems of the trees; the 
heron flapping its wings as it starts from 
the lonely brook in the glen; all these, all 
that may be seen in 


A populous solitude of bees and birds, 
Of fairy-formed and many-colored things, 


such as Rousseau walked in and Byron 
sang of, are a delight by the image of 
force and living energy which they give 
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tous. It is not, be it observed, in the sci- 
entific investigation into the nature of 
these creatures that the highest pleasure 
by any means consists; itis not even in 
the attention to any one of them particu- 
larly by itself, though this is necessary at 
times, and without it we could never grasp 
the reality of things at all; but the highest 
pleasure lies in the sense of the whole at 
once, ofa breathing world around us, with 
which we are in sympathy, which reveals 
itself wherever we turn our eyes, some- 
times by sudden flashes and in unexpected 
ways, sometimes by a general expanse of 
growth and movement. And this general 
perception and feeling of a living world, 
which is so pleasurable, has its principal 
sphere still more perhaps in vegetable 
than in animal life. Animals, even when 
we are at peace with them, are not always 
incapable of doing us harm. The wood- 
land and the meadow are unchangeably 
our friends. The great stretches of pine 
forest over the tops of the billowy hills, 
the more varied growth in the tangled 
glen, convey to us such an unmingled 
feeling of quiet living power as is not to 
be had anywhere else. 

Poets of all ages have felt this force of 
life in the natural world; they have been 
sensitive to the pleasure which it affords, 
and have reflected it in their writings. 
The difference between ancient and mod- 
ern poets is only in degree, and even so 
is not so much as is often supposed. 
With respect to animal life, it is almost 
superfluous to prove this. We might 
go back to the book of Job, with its 
description of the horse: “Hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder?” or to 
the similes by which Homer endeavors 
to convey an idea of the numbers and 
movements of the Greeks on the plains 
of Troy: * Like the many tribes of winged 
fowl, wild geese, or cranes, or long-necked 
swans, that fly hither and thither in the 
Asian meadow round about the streams 
of Cayster, exulting in their pinions, as 
with loud cries they settle down in front 
of one another, and the meadow resounds ; 
as many as the leaves and flowers born 
in the spring-time”’ (here the poet quits 
for a moment the animal creation, but 
soon returns to it); “oras the swarms of 
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dense clustering flies that buzz about the 
fold in spring-time, while the milk is 
drenching the pails ; as the wild flocks of 
goats that, when they have got mixed on 
their pasturing ground, are easily sep- 
arated by the goatherds:” all these pic- 
tures are evidence of the delight which 
Homer takes in the movement and stir of 
life in the world of animated creatures. 
Such quotations might be multiplied in- 
definitely from ancient writers; though 
in none, perhaps, would they be found so 
forcible and fresh as in Homer. It is 
however in the trees of the forest and the 
flowers and grasses of the meadow, as we 
have said, that the most peaceful, the 
most soothing manifestations of life ex- 
ist; from these is the most undisturbed 
enjoyment derived (though not the most 
vigorous sense of strength); and these are 
even more necessary than the animal 
world to our pleasure in scenery. And 
it is here that we find a most instructive 
difference between the classical writers of 
Greece and Rome respectively, and one 
of the plainest and most remarkable in- 
stances of growth in feeling that we know 
of in literature. Mr. Ruskin, whe in the 
third volume of ‘ Modern Painters” has 
characterized the Greek feeling for forest 
scenery with admirable insight and accu- 
racy, has been comparatively inattentive 
to the Roman writers, It must be ob- 
served, first, that in appreciation of the 
quiet civilized scenery of meadow and 
grove, where the hand of man has removed 
all that is harsh, rough, and formidable, 
there is no difference between Greek and 
Roman feeling, nor between either of 
them and us moderns. There never has 
been any difference among mankind as to 
the charm of such a scene as that amid 
which Socrates and Phedrus sat on the 
fine summer day under the lofty spreading 
plane, by the side of the clear brook, on 
the gentle slope of green grass. But in 
regard of forest scenery, there is a differ- 
ence. The Greek felt a trembling awe 
before the vast wild pathless forests that 
clad a mountain like Citheron. Such an 
awe was wide apart from disgust; but it 
had in it a strong elementof terror. And 
this terror,as Mr. Ruskin has observed, 
received from the Greeks an embodiment ; 
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they imagined actual mysterious deities 
as inhabiting those lonely depths. Pan 
and the nymphs were very far indeed from 
being thought of as evil beings; but they 
certainly were thought of as beings not 
rashly to be intruded on. Now in the 
Roman poets the painful part of this awe 
has passed away. The deity, with them, 
has not departed from the woods; but 
the concrete embodiment of him, in a 
form of flesh and blood, has passed away, 
except as a playful fiction. Thus Ovid, 
intending to describe a beautiful scene, 
begins :— 
Stat vetus et multos incedua silva per annos ; 

Credibile est illi numen inesse loco.* 

There stands an ancient wood, to which for 
many years axe has not been laid; one may 
believe that it is inhabited by a deity. 


And Virgil, in one of the noblest pas- 
sages of his writings, shows an admira- 
tion for the large forest scenery that no 
modern could surpass. At the close of 
the second Georgic— well-known lines, 
but such as will bear to be quoted many 
times — after expressing his desire that 
the Muses may teach him the mysterious 
secrets of nature, the causes of the tides 
and of earthquakes, and of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, he goes on; 


Sin, has ne possim naturz accedere partes, 
Frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sanguis ; 
Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 
Flumina .amem silvasque inglorius. O, ubi 
campi, 

Spercheusque, et virginibus bacchata Lacznis 
Taygeta! O, qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 
But if my cold heart-blood hinders my ap- 
proaching these parts of nature, may I delight 
in the country and the rivers that water the 
valleys ; the streams and woods may I love, all 
inglorious though I be! Would that I were 
in the plains around Spercheus, and the ridges 
of Taygetus, where the Spartan maidens hold 
their revels! O for one to set me down in the 
cool Balkan glens, and cover me over with the 
mighty shade of the boughs ! 


Even the Greeks, it should be noted, 
thought that those who were inspired by 
a certain divine frenzy might naturally 
resort to the mountain forest: it was a fit 


* Am, iii. 1, 1. 
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home for mznads and batchanals, and 
would respond to such a rapt exaltation 
of spirit. Those who consider the grad- 
ual change of feeling in the ancient world 
on this point, the continuous belief in 
something exalted belonging to the great 
forests, while the painful elements of that 
belief die away, and the sense of a sym- 
pathetic living power, not less real be- 
cause so diverse from our own life, 
increases, will see in this something of 
the true character of our love for scenery. 

The perception of life is then the first 
element in our enjoyment of natural scen- 
ery: the perception of beauty is the sec- 
ond. Beauty may, indeed, in a large 
sense be held to include all the elements 
of attraction; but here we mean beauty 
as appealing to the outward eye — beauty 
of color and of form. Whatever may be 
the secret connections which this beauty 
has with life on the one hand, or strength 
on the other, it comes before us in our 
ordinary survey of things as something 
different from either. In itself it is no 
uncommon thing; a well-kept garden pos- 
sesses many an example of it in the prim- 
roses and narcissuses of the spring-time, 
the rose and lily of the summer, the asters 
of the autumn; or if we prefer instances 
in which form rather than color predomi- 
nates, we have them in the pendulous 
grace of the birch-tree, or in the massive 
trunk of the elm. No one has ever sug- 
gested that these things are not beautiful, 
or that they will ever cease to be held so; 
but the difference between us and former 
ages is, that we have become alive to tie 
fact that certain spots exhibit such beau- 
ties in a profusion or ina degree which 
ordinary places lack. A clear river pleases 
the eye everywhere; but it is found by 
experience that a mountain river is gen- 
erally clearer than other rivers, has great- 
er variety from its eddies and falls, and is 
often of a beautiful color, blue like a 
Swiss river as it issues from one of the 
lakes, green as the Cumberland Esk in 
one of its rocky pools, deep brown as a 
stream that comes down from among the 
heather. A rose is beautiful; but, put- 
ting its scent aside, never did any rose 
exhibit so deep and large a glow as a 
heather-covered Highland hill in the light 
of the setting sun. A single birch-tree 
or sycamore delights the eye; but a wood- 
land country, full of various trees that 
climb the hills or lie in scarce seen re- 
cesses, especially when beheld from an 
elevation, transcends in the impression it 





makes on us any single tree or any park 
in a flat country, of which only a small | 
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portion can be seen at atime. The color 
of rocks and of moss-grown stones, the 
windings of a distant river, the suhie 
grace of certain curves that are orl, seen 
among mountains, are cases or beauty 
which may remain unobserved, but which 
when once they have impressed them- 
selves on the mind are not to be denied. 
Then, too, a mountain country, by its ine- 
qualities of level and alternations of open 
with confined spots, exhibits a variety of 
vegetation in one view that a plain coun- 
try can never rival; and the colors and 
forms melt gradually into each other, and 
are not mapped out into angular trenchant 
divisions, as can hardly but be more or 
less the case ina plain country, with its 
fields and roads. All these are incontest- 
able sources of beauty, and the difference 
between us and former generations is, 
simply, that we have a much greater habit 
and power of perceiving such beauty than 
they had; the difference is one of degree, 
not in the intrinsic character of the opin- 
ion held. Our minds are, in this direc- 
tion, more capacious than theirs. It is 
not in every sense of beauty that we have 
thus the advantage over them. The 
Greeks of the age of Phidias felt the ex- 
cellence of man’s bodily form more than 
we do; the Italians of the age of Francia 
and Raphael had a more penetrating sense 
of the beauty of the face, especially, per- 
haps, of the face of woman. We fall 
behind them there; but, just as this short- 
coming of ours gives not the slightest 
ground for acontention that the human 
face and figure are devoid of beauty, so 
their shortcoming in the estimation of 
scenery gives not the slightest ground for 
a contention that a fine landscape is un- 
worthy to give pleasure to a rational 
mind. As long as we confine ourselves 
to the consideration of beauty, and do 
not approach the domain of bare power, 
we shall not find that one age differs from 
another in the style, but only in the de- 
gree, of its appreciation. In the degree 
of appreciation there is certainly a great 
difference between ancients and moderns, 
much more than in the first point we men- 
tioned, their comparative perception of 
and sympathy with life. Yet, subordinate 
as the sense of the beauty of form and 
color in natural objects is among the 
ancient writers, we may see acertain prog- 
ress of feeling here too. Among the later 
Greeks and the Romans, the wild beauty 
becomes more and more prominent, as 
compared with the beauty of gardens and 
orchards. Of the selection of Tempe as 
a typical scene of natural beauty we shall 
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have more to say presently, But gener- 
ally, as we proceed from Sophocles to 
Theocritus, from Theocritus to Virgil, the 
tone of feeling about the picturesque be- 
comes more and more like that of modern 
times. Not that there is much difference 
between Theocritus and Virgil ; both lived 
in that form of society which is so favor- 
able to the contemplation of nature, a 
peaceful despotism after men had been 
wearied with wars; and in most of the 
qualities of poetry the Bucolics of Virgil 
will not compare with Theocritus. But 
we do not believe that there is in the 
poems of Theocritus any passage which 
so entirely expresses the modern feeling 
of the picturesque as the following from 
the close of the fifth Bucolic; it is Mop- 
sus speaking to the tuneful Menalcas : — 


Quz tibi, que tali reddam pro carmine dona? 
Nam neque me tantum venientis sibilus austri, 
Nec percussa juvant fluctu tam litora, nec que 
Saxosas inter decurrunt flumina valles. 


What, O what reward shall I give you for 
such asong? For neither the whistling sound 
of the rising south-wind, nor the sea-beach 
struck by the billows, delights me so, nor the 
streams that run down amid the rocky valleys. 


Horace, again, has touches of the pic- 
turesque, but nothing to compare with the 
passage last.quoted; and indeed of all 
the writers of antiquity Virgil is the one 
who has most sympathy with nature. 
But there is alate Latin poet, very infe- 
rior indeed to Virgil in poetic power, who 
yet notes the details of natural beauty in 
some respects more carefully even than 
Virgil; we mean Ausonius. Ausonius 
sang of his favorite river the Moselle in 
verses well worth quoting : — 


Ast ego, despectis qua census opesque dede- 
runt, 

Naturz mirabor opus... 

Hic solid sternunt humentia littora arenze 

Nec retinent memores vestigia pressa figuras, 

Spectaris vitreo per lzvia terga profundo, 

Secreti nihil amnis habens ; utque almus aperto 

Panditur intuitu liquidis obtutibus aér, 

Nec placidi prohibent oculos per inania venti ; 

Sic demersa procul durante per intima visu 

Cernimus, arcanique patet penetrale fluenti, 

Cum vada lene meant, liquidarum et lapsus 
aquarum 

Prodit czrulea dispersas luce figuras : 

Quod sulcata levi crispatur arena meatu : 

Inclinata tremunt viridi quod gramina fundo ; 

Utque sub ingenuis agitatz fontibus herb 

Vibrantes patiuntur aquas ; lucetque latetque 

Calculus, et viridem distinguit glarea muscum. 

Quis color ille vadis, seras cum protulit um- 
bras 

Hesperus, et viridi perfundit monte Mosellam ? 
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Tota natant crispis juga montibus, et tremit 
absens 

Pampinus, et vitreis vindemia turget in undis : 

Annumerat virides derisus navita vites, 

Navita caudiceo fluitans super zquora lembo, 

Per medium, qua sese amni confundit imago 

Collis, et umbrarum confinia conserit amnis. 


Wealth.and riches I despise: I will gaze 
with wonder on Nature’s handiwork. Here 
the hard sands spread out level and moist 
shores, whereon the pressure of the footstep 
leaves no mark. O clear-bosomed river ! thou 
art beheld through thy smooth surface in thy 
glassy depth; even as the soft air is spread 
with open expanse to the free gaze, and the 
tranquil breezes hinder not the glance of the 
eyesight through the void, so do we look 
through the most retired watery depths with 
patient vision, and the shrine of the secret 
flood is laid bare, while the-deep currents flow 
gently, and the lapse of liquid waters discloses 
scattered shapes in the bluish-green light : how 
the furrowed sand is ribbed by the light move- 
ment ; how the bending grasses tremble on 
their green bed, and the river-weeds swayed 
beneath the pure stream feel a ripple of the 
waves ; while pebbles shine white or are hidden 
by turns, and gravel contrasts with green moss, 
. . « What a hue lies on the deep pools, when 
the evening star lengthens the late shadows, 
and overspreads the Moselle with the green 
hill’s reflection! On the wrinkled mountains 
all the ridges are quivering, the unreal vine- 
shoot trembles, the grape-clusters swell in the 
midst of the glassy waters; the boatman, 
mocked by the sight, counts the green vines, 
as he floats over the smooth surface in his 
boat made of a tree’s hollow trunk, looking 
towards that middle space where the image of 
the hill mingles with the river, and the river 
joins the edge of the umbrageous trees. 


As far as our knowledge goes, there is 
no passage in the ancient classics in 
which such pleasure is shown in the con- 
templation of a natural scene in all its de- 
tails, as in this. 

So far, then, we have seen that there is 
no substantial difference of feeling be- 
tween ancient and modern writers. They 
cared less for scenery than we do, but 
still, as far as the points hitherto noticed 

o, they did care for it. They had the 
eeling of sympathy with life; they ad- 
mired beautiful shapes and hues. It is 
different when we come to those elements 
of scenery which display power, and 
power alone. It is certain that no an- 
cient writer has a word of admiration for 
any such scene as the gorge of the Via 
Mala, or for any of the great glaciers 
that stream from the snows of Mont Blanc 
or Monte Rosa. The nearest approach 
to an exception to this observation is in 
the charm which was always felt to exist 
in the vale orglenof Tempe. The beauty 
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of Tempe was proverbial; but a severe 
beauty it certainly is, and the ancients 
were not in ignorance of its real character 
when they praised it. Ovid, in describ- 
ing it, dwells on its woody precipices, its 
foaming river, the roaring waters, the 
spray rising to the top of the woods. 
Probably, indeed, he had not seen it; and 
he would seem to have a little exagger- 
ated the grandeur of the waters. But 
Bishop Wordsworth tells us (“ Greece,” 
p- 293): “The prominent features of 
Tempe have a stern and severe aspect. 
The rocks which wall in the valley on 
either side are lofty in size, abrupt in 
form, in color grey and sombre. The 
amenity of this celebrated glen does not 
consist, if we may so say, in the wad/s of 
this natural corridor, but in its Bavement.” 

It is clear, then, that the ancients did 
not consider lofty and sombre rocks as 
necessarily ugly, since the vale of Tempe, 
in which they are so remarkable a char- 
acteristic, was regarded as a type of 
beauty. But this is no proof that they 
would have admired the rocks in and for 
themselves, apart from adventitious at- 
tractions. All the evidence goes to show 
that the element of pure power in moun- 
tain scenery, such as sends a thrill of 
dread through the mind, was disliked by 
the ancients for the very same reason for 
which we admire it—its awe-striking 
— It was not merely the accidental 

anger arising from robbers or savage 
tribes in these wilder tracts which re- 
pelled the Greek and Roman mind, 
though this no doubt operated as a par- 
tial cause; nor again was the dislike a 
result of pure ignorance, though ignorant 
the ancients were on these matters, in 
comparison with ourselves; yet when 
Silius Italicus describes the passage of 
Hannibal over the Alps, he shows a very 
considerable acquaintance with the phe- 
nomena of those mountains, but distinctly 
they do not please him. The deep rocky 
gulfs, the avalanches, the eternal snows, 
are so many demerits in his eyes. He 
speaks of the sunrise striking the white 
summits, but only to notice that it cannot 
melt the snow. And all the ancients, 
when they speak of the Alps, speak of 
them in the same tone. They are terri- 
ble; and it is this terribleness which is 
their condemnation. Now it cannot be 
denied that this same quality, modified 
no doubt, but the same in essence, is 
one of the strongest causes of the attrac- 
tion which the Alps have for us. And it 
may plausibly be asked, Were not the 
ancients right in the matter? Are we 
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not wrong in admiring such a character- 
istic? Is it not a morbid feeling to be 
attracted by what is terrible? Will not 
mankind, after all, in the end get out of 
it? Orif it be said that the progress of 
civilization, with its good roads and other 
appliances, has greatly reduced the terror 
of the Alps, is not their sublimity then in 
a fair way to disappear with it? These 
are the questions which have staggered 
some people so far as to make them 
prophesy a not very remote extinction of 
the passion for natural scenery. 

But the answer is not, we think, diffi- 
cult. What is truly terrible cannot be an 
object of pleasure to us. If it were the 
case, when we travelled in the Alps, that 
real, true, imminent danger attended our 
steps, it is impossible that they could 
then exercise an attraction over us. But 
the cause which has so largely removed 
the terror of the Alps is one which has 
left unimpaired our sense of their power. 
That cause is, the combination which 
men are enabled to form through their 
different faculties, bodily and mental. 
One set of men has made the roads ; oth- 
ers have explored the high mountain 
passes, devised ways of progress, noted 
down the geographical features and trans- 
ferred them to maps, and so on. Thus, 
by the continuous exertions of many gen- 


erations, the sense of danger of an ordi- 


nary traveller in the Alps has been reduced 
almost to nothing. But the imagination 
of man refuses to consider his own being 
as merely a part of a great social alliance. 
Each individual is compelled also to sep- 
arate himself from this great multitude, 
to remember that he himself after all is a 
unit, that there are certain times when he 
will be separated from his comrades and 
placed, apart from all the aids of experi- 
ence, in front of great issues — and then, 
how can he answer for his own powers? 
So it is that things which have been over- 
come by men collectively are still full of 
awe for them individually; and when we 
stand under the great cliffs of the Jung- 
frau and the Eiger, or on the brink of 
some thousands of feet of precipice, or 
among the fathomless crevasses of the 
glacier, we see, not the long generations 
that have exercised their labor and their 
skill to enable us to traverse with safety 
these perilous paths, but ourselves only, 
feeble atoms in ourselves compared to the 
gigantic forces which surround us on ev- 
ery side! The ancient fear has left this 
portion of itself behind; and it is a salu- 
tary feeling. Nature, in becoming friends 
with us, remains free from our contempt ; 
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she reserves her rights, her powers, which 
are, in truth, an inalienable possession to 
her. Thus it is that the repellant feeling 
which the Alps aroused in the old Greeks 
and Romans was not, under their circum- 
stances, a wrong feeling; but neither 
ought we to return it. They were collec- 
tively unequal to contend with these 
mighty powers; we are collectively and 
on the whole their masters, but individu- 
ally we are just where the Greeks and 
Romans were. And the force and power 
of the great mountains are thus, we think, 
eternally to be admired by men. The 
cloven ravine, the falling avalanche, the 
rent.and torn glacier, the ice pinnacle, the 
precipice, the cataract, are evidence to us 
of something behind themselves, some- 
thing which in the vastness of its com- 
pass far transcends our most exalted 
imagination, but over which yet through 
our spiritual nature we can ultimately ex- 
ercise a command. In this alternation 
of emotions, by which on the one side we 
confess inferiority, and on the other side 
know ourselves superior, consists an inde- 
finable charm. A feeling such as this 
will not: alter in its essential character, 
though in non-essentials it may; and it is 
contrary to all experience to suppose that 
the true improvement of our own minds 
should ever lessen our admiration for ex- 
ternal things, in so far as we justly admire 
them now. 

It must not be forgotten, again, that 
there is in the Alps a certain amount of 
real ugliness, as indeed there is in most 
hilly or mountainous districts. For in- 
stance, the valley of the Rhone, from 
Martigny to Visp, as seen from below, 
does appear to us really ugly; the extraor- 
dinary desolateness of the lower ground 
overpowering everything else in the land- 
scape. We hurry over these unpleasing 
scenes; but they would have been more 
accessible to an ancient Roman, and more 
familiar, than many of the spots that we 
deem most choice and attractive. He 
would arrive at Martigny and Sion a great 
deal sooner than at Zermatt or Chamouny. 
The lovely lakes of Switzerland are in- 
deed among the most accessible parts of 
that country, but they lie on the side re- 
motefrom Rome. The Italian lakes were 
known and highly esteemed by the Ro- 
mans for their beauty. We have but to 
remember the lines of Catullus to his 
home on the Lake of Garda: — 


Peninsularum, Sirmio, insularumque 
Ocelle: 


Or again, that Virgil put this same Lake 
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of Garda together with the Lake of Como 
as among the chief glories of Italy: — 


Anne lacus tantos? te Lari maxume, teque 
Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, ma- 
rino? 


So, again, Claudian speaks of the dz/- 
cis fluctus of Como, and Cassiodorus, a 
writer of the fifth century, gives an elab- 
orate description of it. 

Life, beauty, power: and are we not to 
add to these sources of attraction in scen- 
ery yet another charm, that of solitude? 
We think so, though this is not so prop- 
erly inherent in the scenery itself; and 
though the reverse quality, the animation 
attendant on the works and the presence 
of men, has likewise its exhilarating side. 
As Byron has remarked, the grandeur of 
the ocean is enhanced by the stately ships 
that sail over it, its picturesqueness by 
the swelling sails, the streaming flags, the 
bustle of the crews, the harbor, the quays, 
the little boats that ply hither and thither 
among the greater vessels: so too the 
country village, the crowd on the green, 
the bridge spanning the river, the busy 
millwheel, nay, even the. railway viaduct, 
have their romantic interest. But the 
fact is, that scenes such as these, so long 
as we contemplate them from without, 
and do not jostle in among them, figura- 
tively speaking — we mean so long as we 
are not actively engaged in pursuing some 
practical design in connection with them 
—allow us to enjoy much more of the 
feeling of solitude in their midst than 
might.at first sight be supposed. And if 
this is the case in regard of those opera- 
tions of man which are still in progress, 
much more is it the case when we con- 
template those old abbeys and castles 
which are the memorials of his past ac- 
tivity, and which carry our thoughts cen- 
turies backwards. Yet there are times 
when we need the sense of being quiet 
and alone, in a degree which cannot be 
satisfied save by a solitude more profound 
than even these ancient ruins can give 
us; and for this the mountains, with their 
serrated crests, expanded moorlands, and 
forest-clad dales, give us an opportunity 
which cannot be enjoyed in any other 
kind of scene. 

It can hardly be doubted that this de- 
sire for solitude has ultimately a religious 
basis. It links uson tothe Middle Ages; 
nay, to ages much further removed from 
us in time, as Hebrew and Christian his- 
tory bear witness. In the ancient classi- 
cal writers it is found but feebly and spar- 
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ingly. We have, indeed, such a line as 
that of Horace: — 


Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus et fugit 
urbes, 


but the want of solemnity is made clear 
by the line that follows : — 


Rite cliens Bacchi, somno gaudentis et umbra. 


What the Roman poet loves is nothing 
more than an agreeable rest in the shade. 
Far other was the thought of the Middle 
Ages. The generations that looked upon 
this outer scene between the fall of the 
Roman Empire and the composition of 
the “ Divina Commedia” saw no value in 
the hills except as a means of retirement 
from the vanities of ordinary life. The 
crashing ruin of the ancient world, the 
wars and tumults that filled century after 
century, had shattered all those amenities 
and pleasures which in times of peace are 
the natural resource of mankind. The 
monks who sought the pine-clad wilds of 
the Chartreuse, or the remote glens of 
Wales, never said to each other, “ How 
lovely are these green woods, how grand 
yon snow-covered height!” But they did 
say, ‘‘ These solitary places are good for 
us.” The loneliness penetrated to the 
core of their heart. 

It cannot be thought that they were 
wholly wrong. It might almost seem as 
if, even now, this were the deepest ele- 
ment in the attraction of the mountains 
for us. The historical look of the matter 
.is as if the other elements had grown 
around this and been superadded after- 
wards ; we mean in the modern world, in 
which alone the love of natural beauty has 
been an absorbing popular sentiment. 
Always, those who have had the feeling 
keenly at all, have been in some sense 
lovers of solitude. Who of descriptive 
poets would be thought more society-lov- 
ing than Byron? Yet noone will forget 
how he tells us 


There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 


or again: — 


If from society we learn to live, 
Tis solitude should teach us how to die, 


Or what does Scott say? WNo less so- 
cial he, no less popular in the turn of his 
mind, than Byron: — 


When, musing on companions gone, 
We doubly feel ourselves alone, 
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Something, my friend, we yet may gain ; 
There is a pleasure in this pain : 

It soothes the love of lonely rest, 

Deep in each gentler heart impress’d. 
Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 
By lone Saint Mary’s silent lake ; 

Thou know’st it well, —nor fen, nor sedge, 
Pollute the pure lake’s crystal edge ; 
Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 
At once upon the level brink ; 

And just a trace of silver sand 

Marks where the water meets the land. 
Far in the mirror, bright and blue, 

Each hill’s huge outline you may. view ; 
Shaggy with heath, but lonely bare, 

Nor tree, nor brush, nor brake, is there, 
Save where of Jand yon slender line 
Bears thwart the lake the scattered pine. 
Yet even this nakedness has power, 

And aids the feeling of the hour : 

Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you spy, 
Where living thing conceal’d might lie ; 
Nor point, retiring, hides a dell, 

Where swain, or woodman lone, might dwell. 
There’s nothing left to fancy’s guess, 
You see that all is loneliness ; 

And silence aids — though the steep hills 
Send to the Jake a thousand rills ; 

Jn summer-tide so soft they weep, 

The sound but lulls the ear asleep ; 
Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too rude, 
So stilly is the solitude. 


Observe how Scott insists on the per- 
fection, the absoluteness, of the solitude. 
Are not these lines, and the preceding 
ones of Byron, descended distantly but 
truly from the medieval monastic spirit ? 
Where else shall we find their ancestry ? 
Would any classical poet have written 
thus? From Rousseau, Gray, Words- 
worth, Shelley, clear evidence of the same 
feeling might be given. The love of soli- 
tude is a deep inspiration surrounding the 
love of nature.; not exactly its body and 
outward shape, but the air whose pres- 
ence clothes it with tender mystery. 

But in the Middle Ages the monastic 
feeling, the craving for religious solitude, 
was, to those who felt it, too overpowering 
to permit the more pleasurable elements 
of picturesque beauty to grow and flourish 
in connection with itself. It was hostile 
to, and quenched, those joyous percep- 
tions with which it is now allied. To 
those, indeed, who look upon the lovely 
situation of so many of our ruined abbeys, 
Bolton and Tintern, Rievaulx and Llan- 
thony, it appears a natural supposition, 
that the men who chose these spots for 
their lifelong settlement must have viewed 
the woods, the rocks, the waters, with the 
same delight with which we view them. 





And indeed this may have been in some 
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measure the case; but the mere selection 
of such spots for monasteries is but im- 
perfect evidence of it. The monks, being 
peaceable people, would naturally choose 
for their habitations places which were 
least occupied already, where rival claim- 
ants were fewest; and these wouid gener- 
ally be found among the mountains. 
Whatever delight they felt in the pic- 
turesque localities where they settled, 
was never indulged in, lingered over, ex- 
pressed openly, as is the case now. Here, 
as in so many other instances, the con- 
traction of the medizval intellect frus- 
trated those developments which the ar- 
dor of its spirit and the honesty of its 
purpose would naturally have fostered. 
Medizvalism sowed and watered with one 
hand, only to mow down with the other. 
During all that long and painful period, 
the roots of human character were being 
strengthened ; but branch, twig, and flow- 
er, were ruthlessly pruned and cut short. 
Some few stately boughs, that by good 
fortune escaped the axe, attest the vigor 
of the soil; but general expansion there 
is none. Of these remarks Petrarch sup- 
plies a convenient and excellent illustra- 
tion. 

Dante, the stern poet who stands at the 
threshold of the modern era, but had 


drawn his inspiration from the elder time, 
hardly saw any beauty whatever in the 


hills, as objects to look upon. But with 
Petrarch, not half a century later than 
Dante, a change begins. The world to 
his eyes is clothed with a tender glow, and 
is lovable for its own sake. It is like the 
flushing of the sky when the dawn has 
begun. Every one knows that Petrarch 
lived at Vaucluse, and sang there of Laura, 
and mixed with his songs of Laura the 
praises of the beautiful clear fountain of 
Vaucluse, which he had seen and admired 
even in childhood, and concerning which 
he had exclaimed on first seeing it, “‘ Here 
is a retirement that pleases me more than 
the greatest and most splendid cities.” 
Most people know that this fountain of 
Vaucluse is a scene of rude and barren 
grandeur, over which the steep precipices 
hang, and out of which the waters fall 
foaming tumultuously. But it is not 
known to everybody, that Petrarch was 
the first person recorded to have climbed 
a mountain solely for the pleasure of see- 
ing the view from the summit. This is, 
however, the case; and the intermingling 
of feelings of which we have spoken, the 
thrill of the nascent sentiment of the love- 
liness and grandeur of nature, and then 
the intervention of the stern monastic 
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spirit cutting short and prohibiting the 
pleasing sentiment, are very clearly and 
interestingly shown in the narrative. The 
story is as follows. The mountain in 
question is the. Mont Ventoux near Avig- 
non; one of the outliers of the Alps, some 
six or seven thousand feet high, com- 
manding a view of certain portions of the 
central range, and a wide plain view west- 
wards over the Rhone. Mountain-climb- 
ers of every age will recognize many of 
their own experiences in the ascent made 
by Petrarch and his brother Gérard. The 
old shepherd who meets them at starting, 
who assures them that they are ventur- 
ing on an impossible quest, that no one 
has been up the mountain for fifty years 
(he himself having been the last person 
to ascend it, and having found nothing 
but rocks and bramble bushes for his 
pains), who when they persist in their 
purpose vociferates his warnings after 
them, will stand as the prototype of many 
of his kind in the remoter parts to this 
day. So too has many another pair of 
travellers differed as to the route to be 
taken, and tried each a separate way, as 
these two did; Gérard taking the direct 
climb up the rocks, Petrarch beguiled by 
the vain hope of circumventing them, and 
finding many a troublesome up and down 
in the process, concerning which he rather 
pathetically laments that, for material 
bodies, a continued process of going down 
cannot end in their getting to the top. 
At last, however, the summit is reached 
by the two brothers; they sit and rest on 
the narrow level space. The admiration 
which Petrarch expresses for the prospect 
which he then beheld differs but little 
from that of a modern tourist. 


The unwonted freshness of the air, the free 
wide survey, struck me* [he tells us], with 
astonishment. I looked back ; the clouds were 
below my feet. Looking down from where I 
stood, I could now believe what I had heard 
and read about those more famous mountains, 
Athos and Olympus. Presently I looked 
towards Italy, the land of my affections. The 
Alps themselves, those very peaks over which 
the terrible Hannibal made his way (bursting 
through the rocks by the help of vinegar, if we 
are to believe the story), seemed close at hand 
in their covering of ice and snow, though really 
far distant. But it was the Italian air, I con- 
fess, towards which I breathed my desires, 
though I could rather fancy than see it in 
reality. . . . Now, warned by the lengthening 
shadow of the mountain (for the sun was 
sloping towards the horizon) that it was nearly 
time to descend, I turn round and look west- 


* De Rebus Familiaribus, liber iv., epist. 1. 
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wards, The Pyrenees are not seen from 
thence, though as far as I know nothing inter- 
vened between us and them [he appears not to 
have allowed for the convexity of the earth]; 
but on our right hand were the mountains of 
the province of Lyons, on our left the Medi- 
terranean, clearly visible though distant sev- 
eral days’ journey from that spot; the Rhone 
was at our feet. While I was admiring each 
individual point of the prospect, — 


then, in short, at that critical moment the 
event occurred which put an end to his 
light and cheerful thoughts. He remem. 
bered that he had a volume of St. Augus- 
tine in his pocket. This was his favorite 
author, and he took out the volume to 
read it to his brother Gérard, who was 
excessively eager to hear it. Opening the 
book at random, he hit upon these words: 
“ Men go to admire the lofty mountains, 
the mighty sea-billows, the broad courses 
of the rivers, the circuit of the ocean, the 
orbits of the stars: and they neglect them- 
selves.” On reading this, Petrarch, if 
we may venture on the familiar expres- 
sion, was struck “all of a heap.” The 
words seemed meant on purpose to put a 
stop to his then mood of mind. The 
chance coincidence seemed to him a sign ; 
and he remembered how many other peo- 
ple had had signs of this kind. He was 
angry with himself, he reproached him- 
self, for his previous admiration of the 
view. ‘“ Eventhe heathen philosophers,” 
he reflects, “might have taught him that 
there was nothing admirable but the 
mind!” He deliberately shut his eyes to 
the mountain, and spent the rest of his 
way home in silent moralizing. He re- 
quested his brother not to talk. He did 
not read any more himself; nor does he 
appear even to have handed to his brother 
in compensation that very volume of St. 
Augustine which had been the cause of all 
this mental commotion. 

But yet the modern spirit had been 
born in Petrarch. Elsewhere he men- 
tions the Alps themselves as being “ very 
beautiful to look on in the summer-time ” 
(estate gratissinum spectaculum); and 
with them he mentions “the woods going 
up to the stars, the brooks babbling be- 
tween cavernous rocks, the noisy torrents 
that tumble from the crests of the moun- 
tains, the warbling of birds and murmur- 
ing of rills whichever way you turn.” * 
This was after his ascent of Mont Ven- 
toux; so the influence of St. Augustine 
in this direction had not been perma- 
nent. And indeed in more than one re- 


* De Rebus Familiaribus, liber iii., epist. 5. 
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spect this celebrated poet singularly com- 
bines the medieval with the modern 
world; outwardly a child of his own age, 
his inner soul forecasts the spirit of ages 
far remote from him. Doubtless, his fa- 
miliarity with great men, his poetic fame, 
his dignity of countenance, mien, and 
bearing, gave him singular opportunities 
for freedom of speech; and his mind was 
naturally large and broad; yet there was 
something in all these points that inclined 
him toa tranquil, peaceful existence, and 
debarred him from all approach to revolu- 
tionary impulses. His brother Gérard, it 
should be noted, became a monk of the 
Chartreuse afterwards; which act Ma- 
dame de Genlis affirms to have been a 
result of the impressions made on him by 
this very ascent of Mont Ventoux; but. 
for this statement we have not been able 
to discover the authority. 

It will not then appear surprising that, 
up to the time of that great outburst of 
human freedom and intellectual power 
which began with Columbus and Coper- 
nicus, and continued thenceforth in all 
sorts of ways, religious, social, scientific, 
the taste for scenery should have been 
more or less in abeyance. It was not 
absent from the world ; but the severity of 
the age allowed it no room to expand. 
After the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion we might, it is true, have expected a 
rather more rapid development of the 
feeling than is actually found. Yet the 
majestic mountain landscapes of Titian 
(himself a native of the Italian Alps, in 
one of their most romantic districts) prove 
that in appreciation of nature, as well as 
in so many other subjects, master spirits 
were to be found in Italy during the fif- 
teenth century. It may naturally strike 
one with surprise that there is so little 
mention of landscape beauty in Shake- 
speare. But those were turbulent ages ; 
travelling was insecure; and _ remote 
places either really harbored unknown 
perils or were supposed to do so, the 
effect being equally to render the senti- 
ment, as far as the popular mind was 
concerned, impossible. And of Shake- 
speare it may in all probability be said 
with truth, that he never saw any really 
romantic scene of mountain and glen ; and 
it was impossible even for him to de- 
scribe that of which he had absolutely no 
experience. For forest scenery, which 
he knew well, Shakespeare had great ad- 
miration, as we may see from “ As You 
Like It.” In Milton’s time travelling 
was already easier, and he, as we know, 
visited Italy, and on his way back to En- 
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gland it is plain that he crossed the Alps. 
We must admit that his eyes were not 
opened to the sublimity of those great 
mountains ; there are no such expressions 
of admiration for them in him as we find 
in Petrarch. In other respects, as Milton 
had larger experience of wild scenery than 
Shakespeare, so did he express it more in 
his writings, and often with that poetic 
touch which shows true sympathetic lik- 
ing. There is, indeed, much similarity 
between Milton's feeling on the subject 
and Virgil’s. Both poets love the myste- 
rious awe which invests great and half- 
hidden forces. This awe is not absent 
from those lines of Virgil that we have 
quoted about “the mighty shade of 
boughs ” in the Balkan valleys ; still more 
is it shown in the poet’s description of a 
thunderstorm. 


Ipse Pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina molitur dextra ; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit, fugere ferze, et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis stravit pavor;... 


And so again in these lines of Milton :— 


The lonely mountains o’er 
And the resounding shore 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale 
Edged with poplar pale 
The parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thick- 
ets mourn, 


It will be noticed that in both these pas- 
sages the mythological touch (which is far 
more pronouncd, however, in Milton than 
in Virgil) greatly enhances the poetic pow- 
er. Noone could at all‘events be thought 
unreasonable, who should prefer the last- 
quoted stanza to any part of Words- 
worth’s celebrated and beautiful lines on 
the Wye near Tintern Abbey. Is it, then, 
a disparagement to our sense of scenery, 
to feel that the nymphs and fauns had 
something in them more poetical than the 
finest view devoid of such beings? We 
do not think so; those conceptions carry 
us back to the childhood of our race, and, 
as they are not dangerous to us, all their 
fair elements stand out in relief: consid- 
ered as truths, we should not now like 
them. We like the dryads, because there 
is no chance of our seeing one; at any 
rate not in human form. 

Yet, after all, the best evidence of the 
love of natural beauty in the seventeenth, 
as in the sixteenth, century, lies not in 
the writers but in the painters of that era. 
Claude and Poussin in France, Salvator 
Rosa in Italy, Ruysdael and Hobbema in 
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Holland, give sufficient evidence that the 
more graceful and picturesque kinds of 
landscape had already due honor paid to 
them. It is only the wildest scenes of all 
that are at this period unknown. 

Pass over three-quarters of a century 
after Milton’s travels, and we come to 
Bishop Berkeley. And here a totally dif- 
ferent vein begins. It is needless to say 
that Berkeley has not Milton’s poetic 
touch, but he has what for our purpose is 
more important. Here, at last, real knowl- 
edge of and interest in the Alps begins 
to be found. Berkeley * crossed the Mont 
Cenis on a New Year’s Day, being car- 
ried in a chair; he half shuddered at, half 
admired, the snows and precipices. But 
he took an unmixed delight in the view 
from the island Inarime, with its prospect 
over three hundred miles of Italian coast 
and the intermingled sea, and its rocks, 
pastures, and chestnut groves. All that 
can be said against Berkeley’s descrip- 
tions is, that they show too much of the 
scientific writer; he is too careful to par- 
ticularize the exact produce of the island, 
and (in another letter) the exact hues of 
the cloud over the cone of Vesuvius; his 
“red, green, yellow, and brown,” has too 
much the tone of an auctioneer’s cata- 
logue ; his intellect is at work rather more 
than it should be, as compared with his 
emotional part. Yet, after all, his merit 
in relation to the subject is very consider- 
able. 

To the charge we have brought against 
Berkeley, the poet Gray, who crossed the 
Alps just a quarter of a century later, is 
by no means liable. He, as we said at the 
beginning of our article, is the first writer 
by whom all the elements of natural 
beauty were seized and surveyed from the 
right focus, as we behold them now. From 
him begins the true unhesitating sense of 

reat powers exhibited on the earth’s sur- 
ace — powers tremendous, yet not hos- 
tile. From him too we must date the real 
and full settlement of the feeling of man- 
kind about scenery; the sense of what it 
truly is; the consciousness of a kind of 
play or harmony of powers in this terres- 
trial scene, similar to the blending of 
notes, cadences, and airs, in a symphony ; 
severe and soft alternating, and being felt 
each to support the impression made by 
the other. Though Gray’s letters are 
well known, the passage we are about to 
quote is not known to everybody; and we 
think it will be felt that, while the ele- 


* See his letters, contained in the Life prefixed to his 
Works. 
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ments of it are not different from those 
contained in the great writers we have 
quoted before (and certainly some of them 
are greater than Gray), yet it is the only 
one that gives a Jandscape in full, in 
which it is not a mere breath of power 
sweeping across the mind of a poet, nor 
a description depending on fanciful ad- 
juncts, nor a catalogue of beautiful images 
(such as Ausonius presents us with), but 
one whole impression, giving all that 
would be seen by the eye and felt by the 
mind in the scene which he depicts. The 
place is Gordale Scar, in Yorkshire; — 


I came to Malham (pronounced Maum), a 
village in the bosom of the mountains, seated 
in a wild and dreary valley. From thence I 
was to walk a mile over very rough ground, a 
torrent rattling along on the left hand; on the 
cliffs above hung a few goats; one of them 
danced and scratched an ear with its hind foot 
in a place where I would not have stood stock- 
still 

For all beneath the moon. 

As I advanced, the crags seemed to close in, 
but discovered a narrow entrance turning to 
the left between them. I followed my guide 
a few paces, and the hills opened again into no 
large space ; and then all farther way is barred 
by a stream that, at the height of about ms | 
feet, gushes from a hole in the rock, and, 
spreading in large sheets over its broken front, 
dashes from steep to steep, and then rattles 
away in a torrent down the valley ; the rock on 
the left rises perpendicular, with stubbed yew- 
trees and shrubs staring from its side, to the 
height of at least 300 feet ; but these are not 
the thing; it is the rock to the right, under 
which you stand to see the fall, that forms the 
—s horror of the place. From its very 

ase it begins to slope forwards over you in 
one block or solid mass without any crevice in 
its surface, and overshadows half the area be- 
low with its dreadful canopy; when I stood at 
(I believe) four yards distance from its foot, 
the drops, which perpetually distil from_ its 
brow, fell on my head; and in one part of its 
top, more exposed to the weather, there are 
loose stones that hang in air, and threaten 
visibly some idle spectator with instant de- 
struction; it is safer to shelter yourself close 
to its bottom, and trust to the mercy of that 
enormous mass which nothing but an earth- 

uake can stir, The gloomy uncomfortable 
} om well suited the savage aspect of the place, 
and made it still more formidable: I stayed 
there, not without shuddering, a quarter of an 
hour, and thought my trouble richly paid ; for 
the impression will last for life. (Memoirs of 
Gray, by W. Mason, § v., Letter iv.) 


The great perfection of this passage 
consists in this, that there is absolutely 
nothing of intellectual knowledge in it. 
The whole attention of the writer is con- 
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and the feeling which that sight evokes. 
The whole matter, on its material side, is 
reduced to its plainest prose; there is 
nothing of fantasy, still less anything of 
historical or scientific research; Gray 
does not wander off to anything like Han- 
nibal and his vinegar, as Petrarch does; 
but over the plain prose of fact is diffused 
the permanent deep feeling which such a 
scene evokes and always will evoke. And 
this is the truest sort of sentiment possi- 
ble. It could hardly be expected that so 
great a lover of cities as Dr. Johnson 
could equal Gray in descriptions of na- 
ture, yet his “Journey to the Western 
Isles” shows touches of the true feeling. 
Thus of Auchnasheel he observes : — 


I sat down on a bank, such as a writer of 
romance might have delighted to feign, I 
had, indeed, no trees to whisper over my head, 
but a clear rivulet streamed at my feet. The 
day was calm, the air soft, and all was rude- 
ness, silence, and solitude. Before me, and on 
either side were high hills, which, by hinder- 
ing the eye from ranging, forced the mind to 
find entertainment for itself. Whether I spent 
the hour well I know not, for here I first con- 
ceived the notion of this narrative. 


It was a considerable number of years 
before the above descriptions were writ- 
ten, but after Gray’s letters on the Alps, 
that Chamouny was discovered by Messrs. 
Pocock and Windham. Their descrip- 
tion of the then novel scene, and espe- 
cially of the glaciers and their crevasses, 
is curious and enthusiastic. And here 
we stand on the threshold of the very 
latestera. The very mention of the name 
of Chamouny suffices to show that the 
full flood of, tourists and Alpine climbers 
is at hand; and into this subject it is 
needless to enter. Nor can we discuss 
in detail those many writers who during 
the last hundred years have described 
nature, and by their prose or verse have 
lent an additional charm to the beautiful 
scenes which they depicted. 

But now, what is the sum of the whole 
matter? what is the total effect of our 
critical and historical survey? Does it 
confirm or disprove the validity of the 
sentiment about which we have written? 
Can a beautiful landscape be regarded as 
a permanent possession, a «riua éo dei, of 
the human race, just as a beautiful pic- 
ture or musical composition is regarded ; 
or is there anything factitious in our ad- 
miration of it? Or if the pleasure we 
derive from the landscape is not factitious, 
still may it not be inferior to our present 


centrated on the sight before his eyes, | estimation of it? 
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We answer: Factitious the feeling cer- 
tainly is not. The reasons for our admi- 
ration are such as our intelligence may 
approve. To the best of our power we 
have gone through them one by one; and 
is there one of which it could be said, 
Here is a falsetto; or, Here is a mere 
sentimentality? But as to the actual im- 
portance of the feeling, that is not so 
easily decided. 


Multa renascentur quz jam cecidere, cadent- 
que 
Quz nunc sunt in honore. 


It may justly be said that the present 
sentiment exhibits all those signs of grad- 
ual slow formation, of birth after much 
tentative effort beforehand, of growth and 
present endurance, which indicate a genu- 
ine vitality. The development of it has 
in some respects resembled, and has very 
nearly coincided with, the development 
of music. In each, the intellect is com- 
paratively subordinate. In each, the sim- 
pler elements were subjects of admiration, 
centuries, nay, thousands of years ago, to 
men who would have cared no more for 
the view from the Rigi or from Ben Nevis 
than they would have cared for the ninth 
symphony of Beethoven. But, it may be 
said, there is a difference; the Alps were 
always visible; the ninth symphony of 
Beethoven had no existence a century 
ago. True; but though the Alps were 
always visible as they are now, their white 
pinnacles were, to the ancients, signs of 
far other things than those of which they 
are a sign to us at the present day. The 
condition of experience and of belief must 
be taken into account, before we can say 
what a mountain, or any other phenom- 
enon, will stand for to the man who re- 
gards it with his bodily eyes. We know 
that at the present day, when the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven have been created, 
they speak very little of pathos or majesty 
to the ear of a Japanese. 

But the taste for scenery may conceiv- 
ably come to an end in a way quite differ- 
ent from any usually supposed, namely, 
by the scenery innell bolag spoilt or vul- 
garized. This is not likely to happen 
over anything like the whole of the earth’s 
surface; but it might happen over a suffi- 
ciently large area to destroy a great deal 
of the pleasure which is now derived from 
this source. And we cannot close our 
article without saying, what we are per- 
suaded of, that no nation, certainly not 
the English nation, takes at all that care 
about keeping the face of the earth beau- 
tiful, and extending its beauty, which 
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might be taken. Thisis a point on which 
some explanation is desirable. 

No doubt, to preserve the hills and val- 
_ of England in that degree of beauty 
which a sensitive mind would desire, 
would imply the disuse of a great many 
necessary occupations, the frustration of 
real wants. Collieries, mills, and rail- 
ways, there must be; and the two first at 
all events are never, the latter seldom, 
beautiful to anybody but their owners. 
But there is a medium between the fanat- 
ical condemnation of needful things which 
have the misfortune to be unsightly as 
well, and that total neglect of the earth’s 
beauty, and the absolute subordination of 
it to the desire for wealth, which is appar- 
ent in so many districts of England. How 
often do we see a railway in some roman- 
tic glen leaving white stony scars or heaps 
of stones along its embankments, which a 
little care would cover with trees and 
vegetation, but which are left naked and 
staring for years! How many a row of 
mean formal cottages is there placed just 
where it most intrudes on the view, which 
might either have been hidden away, or, 
still better, separated into groups! How 
many gigantic staring hotels, on the En- 
glish and Italian lakes perhaps especially, 
are (as an advertisement) placed just in 
the most conspicuous position, where they 
most spoil the soft natural outlines! The 
pollution of the air, of the rivers, is well 
known and of course a much more impor- 
tant matter. The legislature has done 
something, has attempted indeed more 
than it has been able tocarry out, in these 
last points. But legislative action can do 
nothing here without a popular sentiment 
to support it. It is true that a small 
river, flowing through a town like Man- 
chester or Leeds, can never, according to 
any estimate of probabilities that we can 
form now, be otherwise than very dirty. 
But perhaps such a stream need not be 
quite as dirty as the Irwell and the Aire 
are at this day ; and there is many a small 
brook among the hills, which is polluted 
indeed now, but in which the sources of 
pollution are limited and manageable. 
How much, again, are gardens neglected 
by the inhabitants of our colliery and 
manufacturing districts! True, such gar- 
dens must always be at a disadvantage, 
when compared with those of Wales or 
Devonshire, but they might be much better 
than they are. And we are bold enough to 
think that some of the recently constructed 
lines of railway in England might have 
been spared (they are not all of them by 
any means overburdened with passen- 
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gers); and others might by a little altera- 
tion of their direction have been rendered 
innocuous where they are now obtrusive. 
Whether it could ever be the duty of the 
English government to prohibit the entry 
of manufactures and mines into certain 
selected parts of the country, for the sake 
of preserving their natural beauty for the 
people, is a question that would of course 
present great difficulties, and could not be 
answered in the affirmative without much 
consideration; but it might be entertained. 

But it is, mainly, individual impulse and 
care that needs to be quickened in En- 
gland. All the damage, and all the good 
too, are in a matter like this effected by 
small successive accretions; at least asa 
rule. Let us try to extend the beauty of 
the country, and prevent its destruction, 
in those small matters in which each of 
us is competent; and we shall not fear 
the total result. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
NO NEW THING. 


CHAPTER III. 
DISTRUST. 


ONCE upon a time there dwelt in the 
East a king so mighty and wealthy that 
he was the envy of all mankind. He had 
armies and palaces and treasure-houses, 
and shady gardens, where fountains rose 
and fell all the day long, and where neither 
roses nor bulbuls were lacking; not to 
mention sherbet, and jewels innumerable, 
and a plurality of wives—in short, all 
that the Oriental mind could find to de- 
sire. And this made him sad; for he was 
a thoughtful monarch, and he soon found 
out that the fact of having nothing left to 
wish for is not only insufficient to render 
kings happy, but is apt to have a precise- 
ly opposite effect upon them. Therefore 
he summoned the wise men of his king- 
dom, one by one, and demanded of each 
of them privately how happiness might be 
gained. And some said one thing, and 
some said another; but the inquirer could 
find no suggestion to satisfy him till it 
came to the turn of acertain dervish to 
be heard. “Happiness, O King,” said 
this holy man, “ belongs not to our world ; 
but I have with me a talisman which, if a 
man will but consent to wear it next his 
skin for a twelvemonth, will assured] 
confer upon him as near an approac 
thereto as is obtainable by mortals.” And 
so, permission having been asked and 
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given, he proceeded to place this won- 
drous charm upon his master’s person. 
It consisted of a collar and a waistband, 
loosely united by a strip of leather so ar- 
ranged as to follow the line of the wearer’s 
backbone, and to the middle of this strip 
was affixed a good stout thorn. The thorn 
pierced his Majesty’s august skin, and he 
smiled graciously, for he thought he had 
divined the dervish’s meaning. Fora 
year he wore the talisman; and it caused 
him all the suffering and inconvenience 
imaginable. He could not bow without 
receiving a sharp stab which almost caused 
him to shriek aloud; to lean back upon 
his throne was out of the question; when 
he walked, the strip of leather swayed to 
and fro, leaving a horizontal scratch for 
every step, and when he rode, it flapped 
till his back was punctured like a pin- 
cushion. But all this he bore manfully, 
knowing that every hour brought him 
nearer to the end, and looking forward to 
the time when he should taste the great- 
est of earthly joys, which is relief from 
pain. Besides it pleased him to think how 
heroically he was supporting a torment of 
which only one man in his dominions sus- 
pected the existence. But, when the 
longed-for day of deliverance came, lo 
and behold! the poor king was no better 
off than he had been at starting. Re- 
pose indeed he had gained; but that he 
had had before; and, on the other hand, 
he had lost a hundred small daily solaces, 
of which anticipation had not been the 
least. If the dervish had not prudently 
made himself scarce at the time, it is prob- 
able that he would have had his head cut 
off for his pains. 

The allegory has more than one moral ; 
but the most direct of them lies upon the 
surface, and there are few men or women 
who have not had occasion, at one time 
or another of their lives, to recognize its 
force. “Ah! Pheureux temps quand 
jf étais si malheureux /” —one hears the 
cry every day in more or less articulate 
accents, and there are certain poets whose 
whole utterances amount to little else. 
Looking back, in after years, upon the 
few weeks which he had spent at Nice 
under the same roof with Margaret Stan- 
niforth —upon their drives along the 
sunny Cornice, upon their long talks on 
the balcony, during warm southern even- 
ings, after Mrs. Winnington had gone out 
to the opera, or to a party given by some 
English friend—upon numberless inci- 
dents and speeches remembered only by 
himself, Hugh Kenyon often sighed for 
his lost thorn. It is doubtful whether he 
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would have consented to part with it even 
at the time, although it galled him cruelly ; 
and in truth his lot was not without com- 
pensations. Like the Eastern potentate, 
he wanted what he was very nearly sure 
that he could never obtain; but, like him, 
he perhaps got as near an approach to it 
as was to be had. It was something to 
see Margaret growing better in health 
with every day; it was something to be 
always near her, and to possess her entire 
confidence. If that confidence usually 
showed itself after a fashion that made 
him wince, he accepted the punishment 
as a just and inevitable one, deriving such 
consolation as he could from conscious 
stoicism. ; 

Nice was full of English, as it always 
used to be in the days when Cannes was 
as yet little frequented, and San Remo, 
Pegli, and other winter resorts all but un- 
discovered; and among these were, as a 
matter of course, many of Mrs. Winning- 
ton’s numerous acquaintances. That lady 
was persuaded to exhibit her mauve and 
purple gowns, night after night, at various 
social gatherings, apologizing a little for 
going into the world so soon after her 
daughter’s loss; and one, at least, of her 
fellow-travellers was only too ready to ex- 
cuse her, and to keep Margaret company 
through the long evenings. 

The intercourse of these two people 
was of that pleasant and easy kind which 
can only subsist between old friends who 
have many tastes and reminiscences in 
common, and it was but occasionally that 
Margaret referred to the subject which 
was always in her thoughts. Hugh no- 
ticed with pleasure that she did not shrink 
from receiving casual visitors, and was 
able to talk cheerfully; and what pleased 
him still more was that her cough had al- 
most left her, and that the danger which 
he had dreaded seemed to have passed 
away. Hecould not help telling her as 
much one evening; and her rejoinder dis- 
concerted him a little. 

“Why do you say that?” she asked 
quietly. “I never thought I was going 
todie; but if I had died, it would have 
been the best thing that could have hap- 
pened tome. You know I have nothing 
to live for.” 

“You are too young to talk so; you will 
feel differently some day, I hope,” said 
Hugh, rather stupidly. 

But she went on, without heeding his 
interruption: “If we could only know a 
little more! If I could feel quite sure 
that we should all be together again some 


day — you, and Jack, and I, and all of us| 
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— just as we used to be, it would be easy 
enough to live through the rest of my time. 
Do you think itis at all possible that we 
should meet like that, and talk over old 
days, and ask one another heaps of ques- 
tions, as we should do if we had been sep- 
arated for a time here?” 

Hugh had not bestowed much reflection 
upon this problem. He considered it now 
for a brief space, pulling his moustache 
thoughtfully, and then said, “ Well, I al- 
ways think, you know, that the less we 
bother ourselves about a future state the 
better.” 

At this Margaret had a little laugh, 
which ended in a sigh. ‘Sometimes I 
feel quite hopeless,” she said; “and it 
seems to me that in reality everybody else 
is hopeless too. When people want to 
comfort me, they all say the same thing, 
though of course not in the same words: 
‘You have no business to go on groaning 
over what can’t be helped. Nothing is 
known about the next world; and all that 
is certain is that you have lost what you 
can never by any possibility find again 
here. The best thing that you can do is 
to forget all about it, and make a fresh 
start.’ ”’ 

This so very nearly expressed Captain 
Kenyon’s own view of the subject that he 
could only remain silent. 

“ After all,” Margaret resumed, “it is 
unreasonable, I suppose, to expect com- 
fort from others. One must bear one’s 
own burden, and fight one’s own fight as 
best one can. I don’t mean,” she added 
quickly, “that it isn’t the greatest possi- 
ble comfort to have a friend like you; I 
am not so ungrateful as that. 1 often 
think that life can never become quite 
unendurable to me so long as I can talk 
to you or write to you sometimes; for I 
know I may tell you all my troubles and 
perplexities and every stupid notion that 
comes intomy head. There can’t be many 
people in the world fortunate enough to 
have such a friend.” 

Speeches of this kind went far towards 
consoling Hugh for many an hour of de- 
jection. There were moments when he 
almost felt as if the friendship of which 
she spoke might be sufficient to satisfy 
him; but then again there were others 
when he was periectly sure that friend- 
ship would not do at all, that it was dan- 
gerous to linger‘upon these sunny shores, 
and that prudence and duty alike pointed 
him northwards. At the end of a month 
this conviction forced itself upon him so 
strongly that he struck while the iron was 
hot, and left for England rather abruptly. 
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Before Christmas, Mrs. Winnington 
followed his example. Her daughter, 
whose health no longer gave cause for 
anxiety, had plenty of friends in Nice to 
cheer her solitude; and there were other 
persons at home who had claims upon 
Mrs. Winnington’s care and supervision. 
The fact was that the bishop, if left too 
long to himself, was apt to get into 
scrapes, accepting invitations which he 
ought not to have accepted, allowing his 
children to make acquaintances which 
they ought not to have made, and other- 
wise usurping functions which he was ill 
qualified to-exercise. 

Meanwhile the mistress of Longbourne 
was greatly missed by those who dwelt 
around her new home, and her movements 
were discussed as such matters only are 
discussed in country neighborhoods. The 
winter passed away as usual, with gales 
and rains and frosts ; and, as usual, every- 
body said that there had not been so hard 
a season for twenty years. Then, when 
the customary easterly winds of spring 
had blown themselves out, Mrs. Stanni- 
forth returned; and a welcome stimulus 
was afforded to local conversation by the 
circumstance that she did not return 
alone. It was Mr. Brune’s privilege to be 
the first to acquaint the parish with this 
bit of intelligence. Trudging across the 
fields, one sunshiny April morning, he 
encountered Margaret, accompanied by 
Hugh Kenyon and by a pale-faced little 
boy with enormous dark brown eyes, 
whose hand she held. 

“T have brought this little man home 
with me,” said she, as soon as the usual 
greetings and inquiries had been inter- 
changed, “to make an Englishman of 
him. Or rather, I have brought him to 
have an English education ; for his father 
was a countryman of ours, though he has 
lived all his fife with his mother in Italy.” 

“ He looks as if he might have been left 
to his mother a little longer with advan- 
tage,” Mr. Brune remarked. 

“His mother is dead,’ answered Mar- 
garet gently. “ You are my little boy now, 
aren’t you, Philip?” 

A dissentient growl from Hugh Kenyon 
died away unnoticed. 

“And what is your name, my lad?” 
asked Mr. Brune. 

Margaret answered for him, after a mo- 
mentary hesitation, “ His name is Filippo 
Marescalchi. I am counting upon my 
friend Walter to take a little care of him 
just at first, till he learns to fight his own 

attles.” 

“I can say on Walter’s behalf that he 


will be proud to obey any commands from 
Mrs. Stanniforth; and, physically speak- 
ing, Walter is all that a fond father could 
wish him to be. You intend to send this 
young gentleman to school, then?” 

“Yes; at twelve years old it is time, is 
it not? And he wants to go to school, 
and he isn’t a bit afraid of English boys; 
are you, Philip?” 

The child shrank closer to the side of 
his protectress with a movement which 
certainly did not convey the idea of any 
great natural intrepidity. He was fright- 
ened of the wiry little man whose keen 
grey eyes had been fixed upon him 
throughout this brief explanation, and if 
he had been in a position to follow the 
bent of his own inclinations, he would 
probably have turned and run back to the 
house as fast as his legs could carry him. 
As he will play a principal part in the 
course of the succeeding narrative, and as 
the reader will be supposed to be inter- 
ested in the progress of his career, it may 
be as well to state, without further delay, 
so much of his origin-and past life as was 
known to his present patroness. 

During the winter which was just over 
he had been frequently seen wandering 
all by himself along the Promenade des 
Anglais at Nice; and Margaret, who 
loved all children, had soon scraped ac- 
quaintance with this one. Through him 
she had come to know his mother, a cer- 
tain Countess Marescalchi, who had come 
to the Riviera in the last stages of con- 
sumption, who had apparently neither kith 
nor kin to look after her, and whose means 
were evidently of the narrowest. The 
poor woman was inordinately grateful for 
such kindnesses as Margaret was able to 
show her, and, with the communicative- 
ness of her nation, had ere long put this 
English Samaritan in possession of all 
the details of a sufficiently sad history. 
She had, it appeared, been married, some 
twelve or thirteen years before, to a 
wealthy Englishman named Brown, who 
had assumed the title of Count Marescal- 
chi on purchasing an estate in the domin- 
ions of King Bomba, which, as a matter 
of course, carried nobility with it. She 
had lived happily with him, she said, dur- 
ing the first year of their married life, 
more or less unhappily during the second, 
and before the third was at an end he had 
departed for his native land, and had 
never returned. She had received from 
his lawyers the title-deeds of the Italian 
estate, together with an intimation that 
she might now regard the same as her 





own, and that Mr. Brown did not desire to 
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hold any further direct intercourse with 
her. After that she had had remittances 
at irregular intervals; but these had soon 
ceased, and it was her belief that her hus- 
band was dead. By her own family she 
had not been treated over well. She had 
two brothers living; but they had abso- 
lutely declined to do anything for her 
when her funds had begun to run low, 
alleging that the sale of her property 
should produce a sufficient income for her 
to live upon, and declaring that, in any 
case, it was not their business to support 
one who had managed her affairs so badly. 
“ What would you have?” she said, with 
a shrug of her shoulders. “They were 
terribly disappointed at the disappearance 
of my husband, whom they had counted 
upon to make them rich; and indeed I 
think it was as much they as I who drove 
him out of the country, poor man!” 

For her own part, she confessed that 
she had never had any wish to become 
reconciled with Mr. Brown, whose temper 
had been of a most trying kind. All the 
love that was in her had been lavished 
upon her dambino; and when she thought 
that she must soon leave him utterly alone 
in the world, or at best under the care of 
two uncles from whom he. could expect 
nothing but harsh treatment, she was 
tempted to take him down to the harbor 
some night, and let the sea put an end to 
the troubles of both of them at once. 

“What could I say to the poor crea- 
ture?” Margaret asked, relating all this 
to Hugh Kenyon. “Of course I told her 
to set her mind at rest, and that her boy 
should never want, and that I would do 
my best to take his mother’s place as long 
as I lived.” 

“I don’t see any of course about it,” 
returned Hugh, who was by no means 
pleased with Margaret’s impulsive behav- 
ior in this matter. 

“ Well, at all events, I did tell her so; 
and I am glad to think that she died more 
peacefully for knowing that the poor dam- 
éino would not be uncared for after she 
was gone. To me he will be the greatest 
possible blessing; he has given me the 
very thing I needed—an object to live 
for. And he #s a pretty child, isn’t he?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know ; a little white thing, 
all eyes. Yes; I dare say he’s pretty 
enough, if that’s any advantage. The 
question is whether you haven’t saddled 
yourself with a burden which nothing in 
the world compelled you to take upon your 
shoulders. I suppose you never thought 
of making any inquiries as to the truth of 
the mother’s story. The chances are, 





you know, that she was never really mar- 
ried to the individual calling himself 
Brown — supposing that there ever was 
such a person.” 

“I am not so imprudent as you would 
make me out.. I wrote to the uncles; and 
the elder of these Signori Cavestri came 
from Florence and saw me. He confirmed 
all that I had heard from his sister, and 
= quite willing that I should adopt the 

oy. 

“No doubt he was.” 

“ And we signed an agreement in the 
presence of witnesses ; so you see every- 
thing was quite business-like. My only 
fear is that Mr. Brown may turn up, some 
day, and claim his son.” 

“ That, I should think, is in the last 
degree improbable. By-the-by, what is 
the young gentleman to be called?” 

“TI hesitated a little about that at first ; 
but I came to the conclusion that it would 
be really too bad to call him Brown when 
he has a very fair right to the name of 
Marescalchi. I don’t think we need say 
anything about the count. Fortunately, 
he talks English as well as I do; and he 
is a friendly little fellow. I do hope he 
will be happy at school.” 

“T hope he will, I’m sure; but I hope 
still more that he won’t make you un- 
happy at home — which seems to be quite 
on the cards. Why did you never con- 
sult me about all this ?” 

“Because, my dear Hugh, I knew you 
would make all sorts of objections, and, 
as I was determined to have my own way, 
it was better to take it, without prelimi- 
nary fuss. Isn’t that a sufficient reason ?” 

In truth Hugh Kenyon was notalone in 
raising objections to the adoption of this 
little waif and stray. Mrs. Stanniforth’s 
relations, one and all, declared themselves 
against her in the matter. Old Mr. Stan- 
niforth wrote from Manchester to say that 
charity was all very well, but that it was 
pushing charity beyond its legitimate 
limits to pick upsmall Italian boys from 
the gutter and seat them in your drawing- 
room. In his opinion, a barrel-organ and 
a couple of white mice would have met all 
the requirements of the present case. As 
for the bishop, he almost shed tears over 
it; while Mrs. Winnington was so angry 
that she reverted to a freedom of language 
with which her daughters had been famil- 
iar in their schoolroom days, and roundly 
told Margaret that she was a fool. What 
was to be the future of this imp? she 
reasonably inquired. Who was to support 
him in case anything should happen to his 
present protectress? Did Margaret re- 
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member that it would not be in her power 
to make any permanent provision either 
for him or fer any other chance object of 
benevolence? And the good lady’s wrath 
was by no means appeased when her 
daughter answered quietly that she hoped 
to be able to lay by several thousands a 
year, and that, for the rest, she proposed 
to insure her lifein Philip’s favor. If one 
came to talk of insuring lives, Mrs. Win- 
nington thought, it should be the wants of 
one’s own relations that one ought first to 
consider. She was, however, a woman of 
some practical good sense, and after her 
first natural outbreak of indignation, she 
wisely resolved not to quarrel with accom- 
plished facts and to make the best of a 
vexatious business. 

Nor was Margaret unreasonable. Hav- 
ing carried her point in the main matter 
of providing herself with an adopted son, 
she was quite willing to listen to counsel 
as regarded his education and prospects, 
and even to follow it, when it coincided 
with her own views. And harmony was 
in nosmall degree promoted by the una- 
nimity with which her advisers decided 
upon what was the first thing to be done. 
“Send him to school,” cried each and all 
of them, without a moment’s hesitation; 
and to little Philip, listening eagerly to 
the discussion, this sentence seemed to 
be delivered with a certain triumphant 
ring which was far from being reassuring. 
Many people imagine, or behave as if 
they imagined, that children are conven- 
iently deaf, except when spoken to, and 
that of conversation held in their pres- 
ence they understand only so much as it 
is desirable that they should understand. 
Philip Marescalchi heard and understood 
very well. He understood, for one thing, 
that all these strange ladies and gentle- 
men were inclined to be against him; and, 
as he had never done any of them an 
injury, this struck him as an unjust pre- 
disposition, and one that reflected little 
credit upon the English asa nation. Mrs. 
Stanniforth he loved with all the demon- 
strative passion. of a southern nature; 
but by the time that he met Mr. Brune in 
the manne: already described, he had 
learnt to look upon each fresh face with 
suspicion, as upon that of a probable ene- 
my; and, as we have seen, Mr. Brune’s 
greeting had failed to inspire him with 
any confidence. 

Nevertheless, he felt a strong interest 
in this alarming personage; for he had 
found out who Walter was, and that his 
own destiny was to be sent to Walter’s 
school after Easter; and when it trans- 





oo that Mr. Brune was to dine at Long. 
ourne that night, Philip guessed at once 
why the invitation had been given. He 
would gladly, if he had dared, have con- 
cealed himself behind the window-cur- 
tains during dinner-time, and heard a few 
particulars as to the mysterious place 
of discipline whither he was to be de- 
spatched; bat this was for various rea- 
sons out of the question, and he was fain 
to console himself with the hope of glean- 
ing some information at dessert. 

When the expected guest arrived, Mas- 
ter Philip was lurking on the top landing 
of the staircase, and, peering beneath the 
banisters, saw the butler help him off with 
his coat, after which he was shown into 
the library. Then the servants went away ; 
and Philip, stealing down the broad, shal- 
low stairs on tip-toe, approached Mr. 
Brune’s Inverness cape, and began touch- 
ing it and lifting up the corners of it with 
a half-frightened curiosity, much as you 
may see a little dog timidly poking his 
nose into the empty kennel of a big one. 
Growing bolder after a time, he proceeded 
to examine this garment (an altogether 
novel one to him) more closely, wonder- 
ing at its weight and thickness, and at the 
multiplicity of its pockets. Presently it 
became almost a necessity to discover 
whether these pockets contained anything, 
and, if so, what; and just as he had made 
up his mind to set these questions at rest, 
and was fully committed to an investiga- 
tion, the library door was suddenly flung 
open, and Mr. Brune himself suddenly 
strode out into the hall. 

“Hullo, youngster!” cried he, “are 
you looking for oranges? You won’t find 
any in the pockets of my coat, I’m afraid ; 
but if you’ll come up and see me at Broom 
Leas, you shall have as many as you can 
eat; though we don’t -pick them off the 
trees in our country. All I have got here 
is a letter from your future schoolmaster, 
which I forgot to take in with me; and 
you will soon see as much of his hand- 
writing as you will care about, | dare 
say. 

Mr. Brune did not appear to be angry 
at the liberty which had been taken with 
his property; but the culprit was none 
the less terrified. He drew back, stam- 
mering out, — 

“I was not touching your coat, sir. I 
— I thought I had left my ball here.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” said Mr. Brune curtly ; 
and, having found his letter, he returned 
to the library without another word. 

This unlucky encounter robbed Philip 
of any desire to face the company at des- 
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sert: but in due time he was sent for as 
usual, and led into the dining-room, where 
he stationed himself beside Margaret’s 
chair —a picturesque little figure in his 
black velvet costume. 

There was nothing that should have 
excited apprehension in the aspect of the 
five guests who were seated round that 
well-lighted and prettily decorated table. 
They were in good humor, as most peo- 
ple are after an excellent dinner, and when 
the bishop called out, “* Hey! not in bed 
yet?” he meant to express nothing more 
than playful amiability. But Philip snug- 
gled under Margaret’s wing, and made no 
reply. To him these good folks were all 
enemies, and he answered their questions 
in monosyllables and«wwith downcast eyes ; 
so that they all thought him shy (which 
he was not), and some of them set him 
down.as sulky into the bargain. As soon 
as he had disposed of his grapes and bis- 
cuits he threw his arms round Margaret’s 
neck, and kissed her on both cheeks; 
after which, with a funny little old fash- 
ioned bow to the rest of the company, he 
made his escape. As he was in the act 
of shutting the door behind him, he heard 
Mr. Brune say, “ He is a pretty little fel- 
low. Don’t get too fond of him.” But 
Mrs. Stanniforth’s answer, if she made 
any, was inaudible; and the boy went 
away, wondering what Mr. Brune could 
have meant by that rather unkind piece 
of advice. 

Later in the evening this enigma was 
explained to him after a fashion confirma- 
tory of the old adage that listeners hear 
no good of themselves. Being wide 
awake, and hearing a carriage drive up to 
the door and the sound of voices in the 
hall, he slipped out of bed and crept to 
his old post of observation at the top of 
the staircase, whence he could see the 
bishop and Mrs. Winnington enveloping 
themselves in wraps, and could hear tnem 
remarking upon the loveliness of the 
evening to the others, who had come out 
to bid them good-night. Presently they 
took their departure, and were soon fol- 
lowed by Mr. Langley, who had got the 
good-natured Hugh by the button-hole, 
and was haranguing him upon the undue 
facilities afforded to the British private 
soldier for changing his religion, when- 
ever it might suit the convenience of that 
ignorant and erratic creature to do so. 

“It is a grave scandal,” Philip heard 
him saying, “and one to which the au- 
thorities do not seem to be properly alive. 
Good-night, Mrs. Stannitorth, good-night 
—most delightful evening—thank you 
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so very much. Such a state of things is 
a disgrace to the country, Captain Ken- 
yon. I understand that it is an absolute 
fact that these men will shift about from 
one denomination to another — Anglicans 
to-day, Romanists to-morrow, Dissenters 
next day — simply with a view to attend- 
ing the place of worship in which they 
are likely to be detained for the shortest 
time. Now, so long as the army chap- 
lains are not backed up ——” 

“I think I'll just light a cigar and walk 
down as far as the gate with you,” Hugh 
said resignedly. Andso Mr. Brune and 
his hostess were left alone in the-hall, and 
the proceedings took a turn more inter- 
esting to the small watcher overhead. 

“What made you tell me not to get too 
fond of the boy?” Margaret asked, rather 
abruptly. 

“It is a mistake to get too fond of any- 
body or anything in a world of change,” 
answered Mr. Brune sententiously. 

“Yes; but that was not what you 
meant. I wish you would tell me what 
you did mean.” 

“My dear Mrs. Stanniforth, if I were 
to answer your question honestly, you 
would only be angry with me, and I should 
not convince you that I had any good rea- 
son for my warning.” 

“ Having said that much, you must be 
perfectly aware that I shall not let you go 
until you have explained yourself.” 

“This is what one gets by allowing 
one’s tongue too much freedom. Well, 
then, I recommended you not to grow too 
fond of him because I suspect that he is 
not likely to prove worth it. There!” 

“I did not know it was so easy to fore- 
see what a child of twelve years old was 
likely to prove worth.” 

“It is less difficult than people are 
willing to allow. Anyone who has had as 
much to do with the breaking-in of young 
animals as I have will tell you that they 
all possess hereditary vices and defects, 
or the reverse ; and, humiliating and puz- 
zling as the fact may be, I fear that we 
mortals are subject to the same laws. 
Of course, if you cr I were creating a 
world, we should give everybody a fair 
start, and little boys and girls would be 
little lumps of clay, to be moulded by the 
care and wisdom of their parents or guar- 
dians; but even that system might be 
found open to objections, and it is — 
clear that that is not the system which 
actually prevails. Therefore, I say that 
there will always be specimens of the 
race for whom it is advisable not to care 
overmuch.” 
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“ What defects and vices have you dis- 
covered in my poor little Philip?’ 

“JT have discovered that he is a liar, 
and I am half afraid that he is a coward 
too; but I won’t insist upon the latter 
point. I told you I should make you an- 
gry. Come, it is only a question of words, 
after all. Let us say that he has a highly- 
strung nervous temperament, and that his 
intelligence is precocious. How much 
nicer that sounds! And it means very 
nearly the same thing.” ’ 

“| don’t think it means the same thing 
at all; and I can’t understand your being 
unjust and cruel enough to speak so of a 
child whom you have only seen for a few 
minutes. You were certainly right in 
saying that your prejudice would not con- 
vince me. And even if he were what 
you pretend, I should not be the less 
fond of him, especially as, by your own 
showing, he would not be to blame for his 
faults.” 

“ But I didn’t blame him, if you remem- 
ber. Well, well; don’t say I never warned 
you, that’s all.” 

Mr. Brune had struggled into his Inver- 
ness cape by this time, and had got as far 
as the doorstep, whither he was followed 
by Margaret. 7 

“] dare say I am unjust,” he said; 
“that is likely enough, goodness knows! 
— though I won’t admit that I am cruel. 
It was only a little fib that he told me, 
Mrs. Stanniforth. I caught him with his 
arm thrust up to the elbow in the pocket 
of my coat, and he assured me that he 
had never touched my coat at all. An 
accomplished liar would hardly have said 
that, would he? So there’s comfort for 
me I suppose we have most of us told 
ies in our time. I am ready to confess 
that I have, and that if I had no worse 
sins on my conscience than your young 
rascal has been guilty of, I should be a 
happier man than I am. Let us shake 
hands, and acknowledge that we are all 
miserable sinners, and say no more about 
it.” 

But these last consolatory sentences 
did not reach the ears of Philip, who stole 
back to his room, got into bed again, and 
cried himself to sleep. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE RISING AND THE SETTING SUN. 


BAD beginnings do not always make 
bad endings. After the cold welcome 
which had greeted Philip’s entrance into 
the land of his adoption, he was so fortu- 
nate as to earn speedily a general good- 





will which — if he had rightly understood 
the case —should have been especiall 

gratifying to him, seeing that it was evi- 
dently due to his personal merits alone. 
As an institution Mrs, Stanniforth’s rela- 
tions and advisers had felt bound to ob- 
ject to him; but as an individual they 
were quite willing to let him have a fair 
trial; and further acquaintance showed 
him to be an attractive little individual 
enough. His manners, when he got a 
chance of displaying them, were acknowl}- 
edged to be charming, albeit a trifle odd 
and old-fashioned ; being accustomed to 
shift for himself, he had none of the tire- 
some habits of a spoiled child, and re- 
quired nobody to entertain him; he was 
quick at picking up the tone and falling 
into the ways of those about him; and a 
select few were privileged to make the 
discovery that he was an excellent mimic. 
The gulleen that arose from the region of 
the servants’ hall when he took off Mr. 
Langley’s hurried gait and nasal intona- 
tion, caused the grooms in the stable-yard 
to pause in their work and grin at one 
another from the mere contagion of merri- 
ment; he had caught the good bishop’s 
trick of murmuring “Oh, my dear friend, 
my dear friend” so perfectly that a lis- 
tener with his eyes shut would have been 
puzzled to distinguish the imitation from 
the original ; and even Mrs. Prosser, the 
sour-tempered housekeeper, condescend- 
ed to smile when he sailed across the 
room, holding up invisible skirts with his 
left hand, peering here and there through 
imaginary eye-glasses, and ejaculating, 
“My dearest Margaret, you ought really 
to insist upon your servants’ doing their 
work properly!” For Mrs. Prosser did 
not love her mistress’s mother. 

But these exhibitions were reserved for 
those who appreciated them, and were 
never indulged in in the presence of Mrs. 
Stanniforth ; for, young as he was, Master 
Philip knew that what is one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison, and had learnt 
the important lesson of how to adapt his 
demeanor to his company. Mrs. Brune, 
for instance, thought him a sweet, gentle- 
mannered child, and wished, with a sigh, 
that her own rough little mob were more 
like him; while, if he had failed to ingra- 
tiate himself with her husband, it was 
only because he had made up his mind 
that any effort to do so would be hopeless, 
and because (pardonably enough) he en- 
tertained for that gentleman a deep-seated 
aversion, not unmixed with dread. As 
for the children at Broom Leas, they sat 
in judgment upon him, for a day or two, 
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after the pitiless and uncompromising 
fashion of children, and finally pronounced 
a verdict in his favor. Probably they 
were influenced in no small degree by his 
independence and his assumption of cer- 
tain airs of superiority to which his expe- 
rience and knowledge of the world enti- 
tled him; but, be that as it may, their 
friendship, once accorded, was given with- 
out reserve, and he was immediately ad- 
mitted into a freemasonry which no pa- 
rental orders or entreaties could have 
thrown open to him. He, on his side, 
was greatly taken with these new compan- 
ions, and especially with Nellie, to whom 
he made love so openly that Mrs. Brune 
actually began to speculate upon what 
might come to pass in tenor fifteen years’ 
time, and asked her husband privately 
whether be supposed that Mrs. Stanni- 
forth’s protégé had anything substantial in 
the way of expectations. 

Philip was strolling across the fields 
from Longbourne to Broom Leas, one 
morning, when he was met by a broad- 
shouldered, fresh-colored boy of about his 
own age and about twice his size, who left 
off whistling on catching sight of the 
stranger, and presently called out: “I 
say! is your name Marescalchi ? ” 

Philip said, “ Yes.” 

“Qh, allright! You’re going to school 
with me next half. I’m Brune — Walter, 
you know: you’ve heard of me from the 
young ‘uns?” 

Philip smiled amiably, said, “I am glad 
to see you,” and held out his hand, which 
the other took, staring and laughing a 
little. Walter was not accustomed to so 
much ap 

“1 say,” he began again, after a pause, 
“can you play cricket?” 

Philip answered in the words of the 
gentleman who was asked whether he 
could play the flute, that he didn’t know, 
never having tried. 

“Hum! that’s a pity. Football?” 

Philip had never even seen a football; 
and his questioner was visibly depressed 
by this intelligence. It was evidently in 
no sanguine spirit that he suggested 
“ Fives ?” and a third disclaimer appeared 
to grieve rather than surprise him. 
“Well,” he said in a tone of gentle re- 
monstrance, “you'll have to learn, you 
know.” And then, “ You don’t ride, 1 
suppose ?” 

This time Philip was able to nod af- 
firmatively. “] have got a new pony,” 
he said. 

“Have you though?” cried the other, 
brightening. “Whereis he? Upat the 
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Longbourne stables? Come dlong, and 
let’s have a look at him.” 

So Walter was taken to admire the pur- 
chase which Hugh Kenyon had made, a 
short time before, at Mrs. Stanniforth’s 
desire; and after that, the two boys vis- 
ited the other stalls and loose boxes to- 
gether, and were very knowing upon the 
subject of horseflesh, and in that way 
made friends. Philip could stick to his 
saddle as well as most boys of his age; 
for his mother had had him taught to ride, 
just as she had been careful to provide 
him with an English nurse, so long as that 
extravagance had been possible to her. 
No one could tell what might happen, she 
used to say to herself, when in a hopeful 
mood, and there was no harm in being 
prepared for all contingencies. In her 
heart she had always cherished a notion 
that, one day or another, Mr. Brown’s 
relatives might claim their kinsman, and 
bear him away to wealth and honors in 
that far-off northern island which she well 
knew that she herself would never see. 
Her pains and forethought had their re- 
ward now; though not under such cir- 
cumstances as she had anticipated. 

“T think he’ll do,” Walter announced 
confidentially to his father some days 
later. “I should not wonder if he was to 
get just a little bit kicked at first ——” 

“If you are quite sure that it will be 
only just a little bit, Walter, I should 
be inclined to doubt whether that would 
be an altogether unmixed evil.” 

“ Qh, there’s no such thing as bullying 
nowadays,” answered the boy, who was 
not himself made of the stuff which is 
easily bullied; “he'll get on all right. 
The only danger is —he’s awfully clever, 
you know—the danger is that he ma 
— a sap, and stick indoors all 

ay. 

ny am convinced, my dear boy, that we 
may rely upon you to do your utmost, 
both by precept and example, to avert 
such a calamity. Judging by the report 
which you were kind enough to hand to 
me on your return, the disgrace of being 
known as a ‘sap’ is one which you are in 
no danger of incurring. Can you conju- 
gate vapulo, for instance?” 

“Yes,” answered Walter, “I can; but 
I’d rather not; because ——” 

“Quite so. I respect your feelings, 
and have no desire to stir up painful mem- 
ories during the holidays. But mind you, 
if this youngster is promoted over your 
head, there shall be no Eton for you. I 
can’t afford to send more than one of you 
to the old school; and if you won’t learn, 
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why Dick must take your place; and I 
shall — well, I think I shall ship you off 
to the colonies, and make you work your 
passage out as cabin-boy.” 

Walter grinned, knowing that there was 
no likelihood of this threat being carried 
into effect, though he considered it quite 
upon the cards that the supposition which 
had given rise to it might be fulfilled. 
For he had discovered, to his astonish- 
ment, that little Marescalchi could do 
Latin verses, not to speak of construing 
a page of Virgil without the aid of acrib; 
and he had the best reasons for thinking 
modestly of his own classical attainments. 

Meanwhile, it was indispensable that 
this benighted foreigner should gain. some 
elementary knowledge of how to hit and 
how to throw up a ball, before being sent 
to school. Therefore Walter, who was 
the most good-natured soul alive, spent a 
large portion of his three weeks’ holidays 
in bowling lobs to the stranger, while 
Nellie long-stopped; and at the end of 
the time he was able to speak with quali- 
fied approbation of his pupil’s progress. 
The last day was a trying one for Philip 
— and not for Philip alone — but it passed 
away without any unseemly exhibition ; 
and if there were tears in anybody’s eyes 
when the moment of parting came, they 
were resolutely winked away. 

“Oh dear! I almost wish he had been 
a girl,” sighed Margaret, as she stood 
looking after the carriage which was bear- 
ing away her adopted child and his juve- 
nile protector, 

“]t would have been much better in all 
respects if he had been,” agreed Mr. 
Brune; “but, my dear Mrs. Stanniforth, 
why didn’t you think of that before? 
Boys are a nuisance even when they come 
into one’s possession in the ordinary 
course of nature; but nothing compels 
one to adopt other people’s boys. Con- 
sidering the vast preponderance of the 
female over the male population, it does 
seem odd that, when you had made up 
your mind to relieve the destitute, you 
should have fixed upon one of the wrong 
sex.” 

“ The destitute females did not happen 
to come in my way, you see; and Philip 
belongs to me now as much as your boys 
belong to you. I amsure I haveno right 
to grumble. He has been a godsend to 
me already, and I don’t doubt but that 
he will be the joy of my life and the prop 
of my old age.” 

“Unless he comes to the gallows in 
the mean time. Now, Mrs. Stanniforth, 
don’t look so reproachfuliy at me ; I did 


not really mean that. Set it down to 
jealousy of your boy, who is so much bet- 
ter-looking and cleverer than mine, you 
know. I foresee how you will crow over 
me for the next three months, and I can’t 
help feeling sore in anticipation.” 

It must be confessed that, if Margaret 
did not actually crow over Mr. Brune, she 
was very exultant when the first reports 
from Philip’s school reached her, and that 
she talked about him and his triumphs a 
little too much for the patience of her 
mother, who was at that time spending a 
few days with her. 

“Now I do think there are very few 
boys of twelve years old who could pro- 
duce anything so good*as that,” she ex- 
claimed, one morning, throwing across 
the breakfast-table a letter which, in truth, 
was not ill written and was disfigured by 
no blots. 

Mrs. Winnington picked it up, and sur- 
veyed it through her glasses. ‘ My dear- 
est Meg,” it began. 

“ Really,” cried Mrs. Winnington, lay- 
ing down the sheet, “I am surprised at 
your encouraging the boy to address you 
in that disrespectful way. ‘Meg,’ in- 
deed! Why, I should never have allowed 
even your brothers and sisters to make 
use of such a vulgar nickname.” 

“But ‘Mrs. Stanniforth’ would be so 
formal. He always used to call me Meg 
at Nice, and I rather liked it. I don’t 
think it sounds disrespectful.” 

“Oh, very well! I suppose the young 
gentleman will be addressing me as Sukey 
next,” said Mrs. Winnington, whose Chris- 
tian name was Susan. And then she 
raised her eye-glasses again, and went on 
with the letter. 


“My DEAREST MEG, — This is a half- 
holiday, so I am going to write to you as 
I promised. We have two half-holidays 
a week. I like it very much, only I want 
to go to Eton at Christmas when Walter 
goes. Please dear Meg let me go. Wal- 
ter says he is sure I should take middle 
fourth, which is Upper School you know. 
I play cricket every day. I never cry, 
and i Say my prayers as you told me. 
All the boys say their prayers here be- 
cause one of the masters comes into the 
dormitry in the morning and then we have 
to do it while he is there and then we 
dress and then we go into school. We 
don’t get much dx¢ter with our bread at 
brekfast. Walter says all the boys at 
Eton have rooms of their own and buy 





what they like for brekfast. I should al- 
| ways buy sossiges. I wish I was there. 
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But I am very happy here. Please send me 
ten shillings as 1 have got no money left. 
I must stop now for I have no more to 
say. Give my love to Prosser and Wilson 
and James and Thomas and all the ani- 
mals and Mrs. Winnington, and 
“ Believe me 
“ Ever your loving 
“ PHILIP.” 

“ There are a few mistakes in spelling,” 
Margaret observed in an apologetic tone. 

“A few,” said Mrs. Winnington drily. 
“It is acomfort to think that Philip is not 
likely to fail in life through any foolish 
feeling of delicacy as to asking for what 
he wants. I suppose you have already 
begun to make inquiries about a house at 
Eton.” 

“ Well, it would be a great thing if he 
and Walter could go there together, would 
itnot? And you know, mother, it is one 
of your maxims that those who won’t ask 
don’t deserve to receive.” 

Mrs. Winnington, who had consistently 
acted in accordance with this principle 
for many years, did not find it convenient 
to make any direct rejoinder, and merely 
remarked: “ Eton was thought too expen- 
sive a school for your brothers; but I 
dare say I had better not interfere. I 
hope you will thank your young prodigy 
for his polite mention of me when you 
write.” 

“Oh, yes; I will certainly,” replied 
Margaret, quite seriously. And she de- 
spatched an answer to Philip’s letter that 
same afternoon, enclosing the ten shil- 
lings, as requested, and promising that if 
he continued to be good, and was careful 
about the orthography of “dormitory” 
and other recondite words, the propriety 
of sending him to Eton in eight months’ 
time should be considered. 

The boy had not told the truth in as- 
serting that he was happy at school. But 
what boy ever does tell the truth in such 
matters? He was physically weak, ner- 
vous, and sensitive, and he experienced 
the inevitable fate of those who possess 
such organizations. This private school, 
which was neither better nor worse than 
other establishments of its kind, did him 
some good and some harm. It taught 
him a respect for discipline; it gave him 
a rough notion of what commonly passes 
for justice in this world; and it confirmed 
his previous impression that the English, 
with afew bright exceptions, were a thick- 
headed and hard-hearted race. Probably 
he would not have pulled through as well 
as he did had he not had a powerful friend 





in Walter Brune. With the help of that 
good-natured son of Anak, he just man- 
aged to hold his own among his compan- 
ions, and, although he did not achieve 
popularity, he was not much tormented 
after the first few weeks. To set against 
this mediocre social success, he had the 
good word of all his masters, and he re- 
turned to Longbourne at midsummer with 
a pile of prizes under his arm anda highly 
eulogistic letter, addressed to Mrs. Stan- 
niforth, in the pocket of his jacket. 

Perhaps, if Philip had known it, that 
first day of his first holidays was the hap- 
piest of his life. The joy of regained 
liberty; the joy of being surrounded by 
none but friendly faces; and the joy of 
once more embracing his beloved Meg — 
the only person in the world in whom he 
had complete confidence: these would of 
themselves have satisfied him. But when 
to such delights was joined the supreme 
one of returning to them in the character 
of a conquering hero, the measure of his 
contentment was filled up to overflowing ; 
for it was a part of his nature to adore 
applause. - Margaret was not alone when 
he arrived; she had Captain Kenyon and 
two of her young brothers, schoolboys 
like himself, staying with her. But Hugh 
was so kind and complimentary that his 
presence could hardly be considered as a 
drawback; and the Winnington boys had 
the pleasant, soft manners of their fa- 
ther’s family, and did not look askance at 
Philip, as at an intruder, after the fashion 
of certain other people whom he had met 
at Longbourne earlier in the year. 

In the afternoon Walter came up; and 
then there were the stables to be visited, 
and various plans for the employment of 
eight blissful weeks to be concocted ; after 
which came late dinner, to which —the 
occasion being so auspicious a one — the 
juveniles sat down with theirelders. But 
what pleased Philip more than all this, 
more even than the news that his hopes 
were to be fulfilled, and that he was to go 
to Eton after Christmas, was the footing 
upon which he felt himself to stand with 
regard to those about him. He was no 
longer the little Italian waif, picked up 
nobody knew whence, and eyed from ev- 
ery quarter with curiosity and suspicion; 
he was a recognized member of the fam- 
ily, and one who was acknowledged to 
have brought credit upon it in the shape 
of those gilded volumes which were lying 
in a conspicuous place upon the drawing- 
room table. 

Thus it was, in all respects, a day to be 
marked with a white stone; but, some- 
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how or other, Margaret’s spirits did not 
seem to be as high as they ought to have 
been under the circumstances; and Phil- 
ip, who was an observant little person, 
was not slow to detect this deficiency. 
He noticed also that Captain Kenyon was 
not himself. That ordinarily quiet and 
taciturn gentleman was so talkative and so 
laboriously jovial that a far less shrewd 
listener than Master Marescalchi must 
have suspected that something was amiss. 
Taking one thing with another, and re- 
marking that no direct interchange of 
words took place between the head and 
the foot of the table, our young friend 
came to the conclusion that Captain Ken- 
yon had been misbehaving himself in 
some way, and that Margaret was dis- 
pleased with him; and this impression 
was confirmed by what took place subse- 
quently in the drawing-room. Hugh be- 
gan talking about Eton, and, mentioning 
as a curious circumstance that he himself 
had never seen the place, added that he 
would now have a pretext for running 
down there occasionally. 

“Have you ever seen Oxford?” asked 
Margaret, looking up for an instant from 
her embroidery. 

“ Well, no; oddly enough, I never have. 
Why do you ask?’ 

“Only because your pretext will most 
likely have moved there before you come 
back.” 

“Oh, I hope it will not be so bad as 
that,” answered Hugh, laughing in an 
uncomfortable, nervous sort of way. 

“]T thought,” said Mrs. Stanniforth, 
rising slowly, and gathering up her skeins 
and scissors and needles, “that you told 
me you would not be in England again 
for another five or six years at least.” 

And with that she walked to the other 
end of the room, and engaged one of her 
young brothers. in a game of backgam- 
mon, disregarding Hugh’s confused mur- 
murs about getting leave, he hoped, and 
distance being nothing in these days, and 
more to the like effect. Whereupon the 
latter thrust his hands into his pockets, 
stretched his long legs out before him, 
and became lost in frowning meditation. 

It was Margaret’s custom to peep into 
Philip’s room, before retiring to rest, for 
a last look at her boy, who was generally 
sound asleep at the hour of these visits. 
Upon this occasion, however, she found 
him sitting up in bed, and eager for con- 
versation; and one of the first things he 
asked was, — 

“Meg, is Captain Kenyon going 
away?” 





Margaret said yes; Captain Kenyon 
was going to India very soon. 

“ What for?” Philip inquired. 

“He is sent there, my dear. Soldiers 
are sent to India sometimes.” 

“ Is India a long way off?” 

“Yes; a long way. I dare say you 
won’t see Captain Kenyon again until you 
are almost a man. Aren’t you sorry?” 

Philip did not feel that the prospect 
was one which affected him very greatly ; 
but he expressed a proper amount of 
civil regret, and then went on with his 
inquiries. 

“ Why are soldiers sent to India, Meg? 
For a punishment?” 

“Ohdear no! many of them don’t think 
ita punishment atall. There are tigers 
to be shot in India, and pigs to be stuck, 
and other excitements which are not to 
be had in this country. Of course those 
who go leave their friends behind them, 
which some might consider a drawback.” 

“ And are they obliged to go?” 

“Well, I believe they can generally 
arrange to remain at home if they wish 
it. 

“Captain Kenyon doesn’t wish it, 
then?” 

“T suppose not. But we must not talk 
any more now; it is high time for you to 
lie down and go to sleep.” 

So Margaret went away, leaving Philip 
still a victim to baffled curiosity. He per- 
ceived that Captain Kenyon’s departure 
was arousing no small amount of resent- 
ment; but he did not clearly understand 
why that officer should not go and-kill 
tigers, or be killed by them, if the current 
of his ambition set that way. If it had 
been a question of the bishop’s or of 
Mrs. Winnington’s incurring such perils, 
that would of course have been another 
thing; but what, after all, was Captain 
Kenyon to Margaret? Only a friend — 
and not a very interesting friend either, 
in his (the speculator’s) opinion. It will 
be seen that Philip was not too young to 
be jealous. 

Poor Hugh was innocent enough of any 
desire to quit his native shores, and not 
all the tigers in Bengal would have tempt- 
ed him away, had he felt at liberty to con- 
sult his own inclinations ; but there were 
more considerations than one which 
weighed with him when his battery, some- 
what unexpectedly, received orders to 
hold itself in readiness to proceed on for- 
eign service. In the first place, he was a 
poor man, and could not well have afford 
ed the expense of an exchange ; secondlv. 
he had a mother and sisters whom he had 
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accustomed to look for occasional remit- 
tances from him, and to whose comforts 
the double pay of the Indian establish- 
ment might. be expected to minister con- 
siderably ; thirdly —and this, it must be 
confessed, was what he thought of most 
— he had convinced himself that it would 
be better for him to dwell no longer than 
was necessary in the same quarter of the 
globe as Margaret. 

The first two ofthese reasons were such 
as, in an ordinary man, might have been 
held to be sufficient, not to say creditable; 
but those who choose habitually to study 
the convenience of others rather than 
their own must be prepared to pay the 
penalty which such an imprudent rule of 
conduct entails. Hugh, having cheerfully 
served his fellow-creatures all his life 
long, had ceased, in the eyes of most of 
them, to be a free agent; and Margaret, 
for one, though she was not unreasonable 
enough to desire that he should sacrifice 
his career in order that she might have 
an adviser and confidant always at her 
elbow, yet thought that friendship de- 
manded of him some expression of regret 
and some explanation of the causes that 
were leading him to abandon her at atime 
when she stood so much in need of sup- 
port. When, therefore, he announced in 
a brisk, off-hand manner that he was about 
to sail for India, and might be absent for 
a matter of half-a-dozen years or so, she 
felt that she had every right to be hurt 
and offended; and so it was that she 
treated the delinquent with marked cold- 
ness, and made the sarcastic allusions 
above-mentioned to tigers and pigs. 

The next morning, Philip espied Hugh 
smoking his pipe pensively on the lawn 
before breakfast, and attacked him point- 
blank with, — 

“ Captain Kenyon, why are you going to 
India?” 

“Why am I going, my boy?” echoed 
Hugh, looking down at the inquisitive 
little face which was turned up to his. 
“Well, I am going because it comes in 
the way of my duty to go, if you understand 
what that means.” 

“ But Meg said you could stay at home 
if you liked.” 

“ Did she say that?” exclaimed Hugh, 
in an altered voice; and for a moment 
Philip experienced the uncomfortable 
sensation of one who has trodden upon a 
sleeping lion’s tail. But it presently ap- 
peared that Captain Kenyon was not go- 
ing to be angry. 

*Ah,” said he, “ladies won’t under- 
stand that a man can’t always do as he 





likes. Don’t you let them put any notion 
of that kind into your head, my young 
friend, or you’ll come to grief one of these 
fine days. One of the first lessons that 
men and boys have to learn is that they 
will very seldom be able to do as they 
like, and the next, that they may as well 
grin and bear it.” 

Hugh, however, was not allowed to beg 
the question in that way. 

“But you can do as you like about go- 
ing to India,” persisted his cross-exam- 
iner. “ Meg said so.” 

“Perhaps neither you nor Margaret 
know much about that,” answered Hugh, 
good-humoredly. “At all events, I am 
not going to a bullied by any of you; 
and you'll see me back sooner than you 
want me, I have nodoubt. That’s enough 
saidabout me. What you have to do is 
to grow into a big boy as soon as you can, 
and to try to be some comfort to— to — 
to—the person to whom you owe pretty 
well everything. You have made a good 
start: keep it up. And mind you, it isn’t 
enough to get prizes, and be at the top of 
your class, and all that. Not that study 
isn’t a very fine thing in its way ; still, it’s 
not all that’s wanted. You are sent to 
school, I take it, not only to learn Latin 
and Greek and a smattering of mathemat- 
ics, but to learn to be a gentleman and a 
good fellow. At Eton you will fall in with 
companions of all ranks and fortunes, 
just as you will in the world later on, and 
the chances are that you will have as much 
pocket money as any of them; but don't 
let that make you forget that you will 
have to earn your own bread some day. 
Never pretend that you are anything but 
what you really are; never shirk either 
your work or your play ; and never say a 
word behind a fellow’s back that you 
wouldn’t dare to say to his face. That 
isn’t an impossible system to follow; 
though it’s a hard one, I grant you. You 
stick to it, and you'll have your reward in 
due time.” 

In this strain Hugh went on, expound- 
ing his simple theory of ethics between 
the whiffs of his pipe, and the boy listened 
to him with about as much attention as 
boys usually vouchsafe to the wisdom of 
their elders. Thespeaker’s words gained 
something in impressiveness, it is true, 
when it transpired that this was a vale- 
dictory address, and that Captain Kenyon 
proposed to leave for Aldershot within a 
few hours. He would not actually sail 
for some time to come; but the little 
leave that he could hope to obtain after 
this must, he explained, be spent with his 
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own family, and it was unlikely that he 
would be able to visit Longbourne again. 
“So you see,” he concluded, “this will be 
my last opportunity of lecturing all you 
good folks and telling you your duty; and 
I am making the most of it.” 

But, although Hugh could be fluent 
enough in the presence of this small 
member of the household, he became a 
changed man under the eye of its mistress, 
and his eloquence entirely deserted him 
when the time came for him to hold his 
farewell interview with her. They sat 
facing, but not looking at one another, in 
the library, she stitching at her embroid- 
ery, and he pulling his moustache and 
studying the pattern of the carpet; and, 
like the sentimental couple in the ballad, 


They spoke of common things, 
But the tears were in their eyes. 


At length Hugh could stand this absurd 
constraint no longer, and broke out with, 
“I hope you don’t think I am going to 
India for my own amusement. The boy 
said something to me just now which — 
he told.me you had said I need not go un- 
less I liked.” 

“I fancied,” said Margaret, “that ex- 

changes were not difficult to obtain. But 
I don’t know why you should not wish to 
co.” 
_ Ah, that is not like you! that is not 
quite honestly said. You must know that 
it can be no pleasure to me to leave —all 
that I shall have to leave, and that I should 
not go, unless I had a good reason for 
doing so. I have a good reason — sever- 
al good reasons.” 

He broke off, and looked at her half 
apprehensively. He was undecided wheth- 
er to hope that she would understand him 
or to hope that she would not. But she 
looked up with a pleasant smile, and an 
evident unconsciousness of any deeper 
meaning than his words seemed to imply. 

“ Dear old Hugh!” she said, “I know 
you have reasons, and I suppose I can 
guess what some of themare. I ought to 
know, if any one does, that your own 
pleasure is about the last thing that you 
ever think of; and I beg your pardon for 
having been so disagreeable to you. But 
I confess that the way you spoke yester- 
day made me unhappy, and vexed me. I 
thought you seemed glad to go.” 

“No,” said Hugh, in a low voice; “I 
was not glad.” 

“,Of course you were not; and even if 
you had been, one has not so many friends 
in the world that one can afford to quarrel 
with the best of them.” 


“ Quarrel!” cried Hugh, aghast. “ My 
dear Margaret!” 

“Well, I won’t say anything about 
quarrels ; it takes two to make one, doesn’t 
it? But Idare say you don’t know what 
a loss you will be to me. It seems as if 
I must lose every one I cared for.” 

Hugh was perfectly well aware that if 
she had cared for him in the way that he 
wished her todo she would never have 
said that. ‘You won’t lose me, if I can 
help it,” he answered cheerily; “and you 
have the boy, remember. He will very 
soon take my place—and more than my 
place, I’m afraid. His sun is rising, and 
mine is setting; and that is quite as it 
should be. Only don’t let him put me al- 
together out of your memory.” 

From which it may be inferred that, if 
Philip was inclined to be jealous of Cap- 
tain Kenyon, his sentiments were not far 
from being returned. 

“TI don’t know why you should say 
that,” cried Margaret, with some warmth. 
“Is one only to care for one person in the 
world? You are not the less my friend 
because I have found ason in Philip. If 
Jack were alive, you don’t think, do you, 
that I should care less to see you and hear 
from you?” 

“Yes, I do,” answered Hugh. “ Why, 
it stands to reason that you would.” 

“Then you don’t know the meaning of 
friendship, that’s all.” 

“Don’t I?” said Hugh meekly. And 
then she begged his pardon again, and 
they both laughed, and Margaret cried a 
little; and before much more could be 
said, the butler came in to announce that 
the dog-cart was at the door. One of 
them was not sorry to have his adieux cut 
short. He promised to write often; and 
they shook hands, saying that they would 
certainly meet again soon. 

So they two parted; and did not meet 
again for many a long day. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE YOUNG GENERATION. 


TEN years make up a very respectable 
slice to take out of any man’s life. Ten 
years advance the restless world so far in 
its eternal task of waste and renewal, 
bring such a vast accumulation of an- 
nouncements to the first column of the 
Times, and witness so much laughing and 
weeping, learning and forgetting, that they 
cannot but leave perceptible traces upon 
bodies which at best are only constructed 
to endure through six or seven of such 





periods. Yet when, after protracted wan 
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derings, we revisit familiar scenes, it is 
seldom change so much as the lack of it, 
that astonishes us. The houses are where 
they were; the church steeple maintains 
its position, looking down upon the well- 
known tombstones, with but a few addi- 
tions to their number; everywhere are 
evidences of the mortifying fact that sum- 
mer and winter, seed-time and harvest, 
have succeeded one another quite in the 
usual fashion, in spite of ourabsence. It 
takes nothing less than an earthquake, a 
conflagration, or a deluge, to give us the 
shock which we had half looked forward 
to. In individuals, too, as in places, the 
work of a twelvemonth is often more de- 
structive than that of a dozen. We re- 
turn, after ten years of not more than 
ordinary vicissitude, to find our friends a 
little greyer perhaps, a little stouter, a 
little less active, but otherwise scarcely 
altered. They are busy with the same 
employments as of yore; they are ab- 
sorbed in the same petty cares and amuse- 
ments; we recognize the old tricks of 
speech and gesture, the old virtues and 
failings, and too often, alas! the old jokes. 
The only startling sensation we are likely 
to experience is the discovery that those 
whom we left in the nursery have in some 
unaccountable manner been replaced by 
young menand women. The reader must 
now be asked to renew acquaintance, after 
a supposed interval of ten years, with the 
personages parted from at the end of the 
last chapter; some of whom, as will be 
seen, have grown almost out of recogni- 
tion in that lapse of time, while others 
have remained as nearly stationary as the 
laws of nature will permit, and two have 
quietly slipped off the stage altogether, 
and have already been all but forgotten 
by tne survivors. 

To Margaret this decade has given 
what, in the common course of things, it 
could hardly fail to do—a less impatient 
acquiescence in her lot as a rich woman 
to whom money is no blessing and a lone- 
ly woman who is seldom allowed to be 
alone ; a clear understanding of the uses 
and drawbacks of wealth; and, in addition 
to these advantages, a considerable in- 
crease of employment for body and mind 
in the shape of certain responsibilities 
which shall be more fully dwelt upon by- 
and-by. Upon Hugh Kenyon, earning 
distinction, unaccompanied by notoriety, 
in desultory frontier warfare, and groaniag 
Over uncongenial office work as holder 
of a staff appointment in the sweltering 
heat of Madras, it has bestowed a fine 
crop of grey hairs, a heartfelt detestation 





of the East, and a brevet-colonelcy. To 
Mrs. Winnington it has brought a change 
of circumstances which, anticipated and 
discounted as it might have been by so 
far-seeing a lady, has not the less contrib- 
uted towards souring a temper which 
was never of the sweetest. The truth is 
that, after the poor old Bishop of Cray- 
minster’s death and burial, his savings 
were found to fall far short of the amount 
which he had always led his wife to imag- 
ine that she might trust toinheriting; and 
Mr. Brune declared that, in the first agony 
of so cruel an aggravation of her bereave- 
ment, the widow was for countermanding 
that handsome marble effigy which adorns 
the north transept of the cathedral and 
keeps the virtues of Bishop Winnington 
before the eyes of a too forgetful public. 
Possibly, however, it was not Mrs. Win- 
nington who defrayed the cost of the 
monument. ; 

When these lamentable events occurred, 
Mr. Brune had himself been for some time 
a widower. The fragile mistress of Broom 
Leas shivered out of the world one bitter 
January morning, and was regretted as 
much as, and missed perhaps rather more 
than, she deserved. Her place was sup- 
plied, so far as a mother’s place can be 
supplied, by Margaret, who took almost 
entire charge of little Nellie, saw that the 
boys had buttons on their shirts and jack- 
ets on their backs, and in numberless 
other ways proved herself of invaluable 
service to a distressed elderly gentleman 
whose notions on the subject of household 
economy were of a most elementary kind. 

That Mrs. Winnington and her only 
unmarried daughter Edith should take up 
their abode for a time with Mrs. Stanni- 
forth, after circumstances obliged them 
to vacate the Palace, was bit natural and 
proper. It was only a temporary arrange- 
ment, Mrs. Winnington was careful to 
explain. She herself disapproved on prin- 
ciple of joint establishments; and, al- 
though she was willing so far to comply 
with dear Margaret’s wishes as to remain 
where she was until a suitable home could 
be found for her elsewhere, it must be 
clearly understood that she could never 
consent to inhabit Longbourne upon any 
other footing than that of a guest. Nev- 
ertheless, time went on, and, somehow or 
other, the suitable home could not be dis- 
covered. Sometimes Mrs. Winnington 
took lodgings in London for a month or 
so, sometimes she allowed herself a brief 
period of rest and relaxation at the sea- 
side, and her interviews with house-agents 
were constant ; but nothing came ot it all; 
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and Mrs. Prosser, the housekeeper, re- 
spectfully begged to be informed whether 
she was expected to take her orders from 
visitors ; because, in that case, she should 
be wishful to give up the situation, not 
having been accustomed to serve two 
mistresses. 

Perhaps Mrs. Prosser was not the only 
person who would fain have sped the 
parting guest; for in ten years’ time there 
had sprung up a generation of young peo- 
ple, whose views were clear and decided, 
as the views of young people generally 
are, and who did not hesitate to give ex- 
pression to them among themselves. It 
is with this younger generation that we 
shall henceforth principally have to deal; 
and probably the best day on which to 
bring them under the reader’s notice will 
be that of the Oxford and Cambridge 
cricket match, a day memorable on vari- 
ous grounds — memorable in the annals 
of cricket as having witnessed the defeat 
of Cambridge in a single innings; mem- 
orable to the Brunes and Stanniforths as 
being the crown and finish of their respec- 
tive representatives’ Oxford career; mem- 
orable, above all, as the day on which 
Walter carried out his bat, after having 
put together a score of one hundred and 
eighty-two, without giving a single chance 
from beginning to end. 

Of the many thousands who strolled 
round and round Lord’s ground during 
the two days of the match, not a few 
stood still to stare at a remarkably pretty 
girl, who, perched upon the box of a car- 
riage, with her eyes fixed intently upon 
the players, was evidently unconscious of 
the admiration which she was exciting. 
A very small proportion of them —one 
in a thousand, perhaps — knew her name; 
for Miss Brune’s visits to London were 
few and far between, and her acquaint- 
ance with fashionable society was confined 
to such members of it as dwelt within the 
limits of her own county. Nor, indeed, 
had she any present desire to enlarge that 
acquaintance, or to scrutinize the throng 
of celebrities and beauties collected in 
her neighborhood, having little in com- 
mon with the ladies who frequent Lord’s 
rather with a view to be seen than to see. 
Everything at its proper time. Miss 
Brune had no objection to the pleasures 
of social intercourse as obtainable at the 
half-dozen or so of balls to which she was 
taken in the course of the year, or at the 
garden parties which were the form of 
entertainment most in favor round Cray- 
minster; but she went to Lord’s to look 
at cricket, and itis certain that she was 


as capable a judge of the game as any 
man in the Pavilion. It was not for noth- 
ing that she had had her shins bruised 
and her finger-nails cracked by the bowl- 
ing of a succession of brothers, all of 
whom had subsequently achieved renown 
on better-known flelds than that of Broom 
Leas; and, although long skirts and con- 
ventional prejudices forbade her any 
longer to handle the bat and ball on her 
own account, there were few of the great 
annual contests in which she did not take 
a vicarious part. This particular Univer- 
sity match—the last in which Walter 
was to figure—had occupied all her 
thoughts for weeks beforehand, and dur- 
ing the earlier part of it she had sat mo- 
tionless upon her perch, her right hand 
supporting her chin and her left holding 
up her parasol, as inattentive to the cease- 
less babble of her younger brothers as 
she had been unconscious of the flatter- 
ing remarks to which her small, regular 
features, her abundant dark hair, and her 
blue eyes were giving rise among the 
ranks of the bystanders. 

But now the first day was past and 
gone, the morning of the second was 
wearing away; Cambridge, having fol- 
lowed their innings, were making a bad 
fight of it: the result of the game was a 
foregone conclusion, and Miss Brune was 
able to bestow some notice upon the outer 
world, and to nod in a friendly way to a 
strikingly handsome and well-dressed 
young man, who lounged up to the side 
of the carriage and took off his hat to 
her. 

“Rather poor fun,” he remarked, with 
a backward jerk of his head towards the 
field. 

“Yes; isn’t it horrid? I do hate a fol- 
low-on.” 

“It is better than a draw, though, I 
suppose.” 4 

“ Oh, of course; but it’s disappointing 
all the same. I wanted to see Walter go 
in again.” 

“ How inconsiderate of you to wish for 
such a thing on a blazing hot day like 
this! If I were Walter, 1 should be very 
well satisfied to rest upon my laurels.” 

“ Ah, but you don’t care about cricket,” 
said Miss Brune, looking down pityingly 
upon her interlocutor, who had drawn a 
mat over the top of the wheel to protect 
his coat-sleeves, and was resting his el- 
bows upon it, while he contemplated her 
with a sort of lazy complacency and ap- 
probation. 

“T beg your pardon; I like cricket very 





well—in a mild way. I don’t think it 
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quite the only thing in the world worth 
living for, I confess.” 

“No more does Walter,” retorted Miss 
Brune, with quick resentment. 

**Who said he did? Don’t be so pep- 
pery, Nell! Perhaps I wasn’t thinking of 
Walter at all.” 

* You meant me, then, I suppose. Now, 

Philip, if you are going to say disagreea- 
Eat you had better take yourself 
off.” 
“T shall do nothing of the sort,” an- 
swered the other, climbing deliberately 
into the carriage, which was empty at that 
moment, and kneeling upon the seat, so 
that his face was close to Miss Brune’s 
elbow. “I shall stay as long as I please, 
ee say as many disagreeable things as I 
ike. 

“ You cannot force me to listen to you, 
at all events,” cried the girl, resolutely 
turning her back upon him. 

“Very well; I’ll endeavor to be amia- 
ble. I think cricket a glorious national 
pastime; and if I could play as well as 
Walter, I should think it more glorious 
still. Will that satisfy you? You'll al- 
low that it isn’t a game for a bad player.” 

“You could play well enough, if you 
chose to take the trouble,” answered Nel- 
lie seriously ; “it’s no use attempting to 
do anything without practice. But, I 
suppose,” she added presently, “you like 
private theatricals and dancing and flirta- 
tion, and all that sort of amusement bet- 
ter.” 

“Who’s saying disagreeable things 
now? I never knew anybody so quarrel- 
some as youare. One would have thought 
that you would have been on your good 
behavior for the first two or three days 
after meeting an old friend whom you 
haven’t seen for so many months — but 
no! However, I don’t mean to quarrel 
with you. In the first place, it is too 
hot; in the second place, we have the 
whole summer before us; and in the third 
place, public wrangling is unseemly.” 

Nellie turned her dark blue eyes upon 
the speaker with a look of some alarm 
and contrition. “I didn’t mean to be 
disagreeable really, Philip,” she said. 

“TI forgive you,” replied the other 
gravely. “Try not to do it again, that’s 
all. Now tell me all the Longbourne 
news. Between ourselves I am sick of 
Oxford and sick of private theatricals; 
and, as for dancing and flirtation, I should 
imagine you were more proficient in those 
arts than I can pretend to be.” 

But Miss Brune was not listening to 
him. “Qh, what was that?” she ex- 





claimed. “Eight wickets down! How 
did he get out? I didn’t see it at all, did 
we This comes of talking, instead of 
ooking at the game.” 

‘Oh, bowled, or caught, or run out, or 
something; JZ don’t know. Anyhow, 
there’s an end of him; and there will be 
an end of the whole business presently. 
Tell me about Longbourne!” 

“ There is no Longbourne news to tell. 
Nothing ever happens in our part of the 
world, you know; at least, nothing that 
you would care to hear about. Mrs. 
Stanniforth is looking tired and ill, I 
think. I wanted her to come up with us 
and see the match ; but she said she could 
hardly manage it. Of course, if you had 
been in the eleven, it would have been 
another thing. How glad she will be to 
have you back again!” 

“Dear old Meg! Any prospect of Mrs. 
Winnington’s finding a house?” 

Nellie shook her head and sighed. 
“ Papa says the only chance of getting 
rid of her would be for Mrs. Stanniforth 
to let Longbourne, and go away until she 
was settled somewhere. But, unfortu- 
nately, Mrs. Stanniforth doesn’t want to 
get rid of her.” 

“T wonder now,” said Philip musingly, 
“whether somebody couldn’t be found to 
marry Mrs. Winnington?” 

“Oh, I’m afraid not. Oh no; I should 
think there could not be the faintest 
shadow of a hope of that.” 

“Well, one never can tell; a fool is 
born every hour. Do you know that 
Colonel Kenyon is expected home from 
India?” 

“Yes; Mrs. Stanniforth told me. You 
are not thinking of him as a husband for 
Mrs. Winnington, are you?” 

“No; hardly. Though, now you men- 
tion it, I don’t know that he mightn’t do. 
Perhaps it wouldn’t be an altogether un- 
suitable match. He must be some years 
meg on than the dear old lady, certainly ; 

ut I should imagine him the sort of man 
who would look about twice his age, 
whereas our beloved Winnington is still 
quite blooming by candlelight; and, at 
all events, they would have one point of 
resemblance, they are both bores.” 

“ Why do you think Colonel Kenyon a 
bore? Mrs. Stanniforth says he is one of 
the best men that ever lived.” 

“You give me question and answer in 
the same breath. However, I admit that I 
am prejudiced. I dare say he isn’t a bad 
sort of old fogey, when you know him. I 
don’t remember much about him myself; 
only I can answer for the fact that he 
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writes uncommonly long-winded letters, 
and then he has been held up before me all 
my life as a brightexample. One can’t feel 
very amiably towards people of that stamp. 
He is such a very, very white sheep, that 
I, who have a tuft or two of black on my 
fleece, have some difficulty in recognizing 
him as a brother. Speaking honestly 
now, don’t you think that, if it were liter- 
ally true that the king could do no wrong, 
it would be about time to cut off the king’s 
head, and despatch him into a world where 
he could feel himself more at home than in 
this one?” 

But Nellie was spared the necessity of 
making any reply, for at this juncture one 
of the players hit the ball well up into the 
air, and the next moment a roar ran 
round the ground, to which Philip con- 
tributed his share by singing out, “ Well 
caught!” 

“Well caught!” echoed Miss Brune, 
rather contemptuously; “why, my dear 
Philip, how could he help himself! He 
might have caught it in his mouth.” 

“Perhaps so; but I never saw the 
catch yet that did not fill me with admira- 
tion and amazement. If I had been in 
that man’s place, the ball would inevitably 
have slipped through my fingers, and you 
would be inwardly joining in the hooting 
at this moment. I tremble when I think 
of the number of times that I shall be 
disgraced in your eyes before the au- 
tumn.” 

“] don’t believe you will Play in a single 
match, unless Walter absolutely drags you 
on to the ground,” said Nellie. 

And then Mr. Brune came up, followed 
by a small phalanx of young sons, and 
Philip descended from the carriage, and 
presently sauntered away. 

He met with many greetings, and had 
to remove his glossy hat over and over 
again, as he made his way through the 
crowd; for Mr. Marescalchi was tolera- 
bly well known in London as one of the 
best amateur actors of the day, and his 
pleasant address had recommended him 
to the favor of a few great ladies, and 
consequently to that of numerous others 
who aspired to be great. At Oxford he 
had been in a good set; that is to say, that 
he had associated principally with youths 
of noble birth or noble fortunes; and as 
he had adapted himself to their manners 
and customs, had spent money freely and 
had'always been cheery and in good spir- 
its, he had ended by acquiring a popular- 
ity extending beyond university circles. 
Through the medium of his college ac- 
quaintances he had made his way into 





houses the portals of which Mrs. Win- 
nington, for instance, with all her supe- 
rior claims to recognition, had never suc- 
ceeded in forcing: hence some severe 
observations about snobs and toadies 
were occasionally heard in the vicinity of 
Longbourne. Mrs. Winnington did. not 
love this upstart; but society at large, 
which naturally did not care a pin whether 
he were an upstart or no, liked him very 
well, and petted him as much as his heart 
could desire. 

He threaded his way among the car- 
riage-wheels and luncheon-baskets and 
bright-colored parasols and attendant flun- 
keys, basking in the moral and material 
sunshine, smiled upon by the world, and 
smiling back in return —a faultlessly ap- 
pointed little figure, from the bouquet in 
his button-hole to the tips of his shiny 
boots ; and doubtless many of those who 
watched his progress thought him much 
to be envied. There is a certain combi- 
nation of youth, health, prosperity, good 
looks, and fine clothes upon which even 
the sternest philosopher can hardly help 
casting just one longing, lingering look. 
When the match and the shouting were 
over, and the released spectators were 
rushing towards the gates, jostling one 
another in accordance with the custom of 
all assemblages after a show, Mr. Mares- 
calchi loitered on the ground, and let the 
stream pass by. He himself was seldom 
in a hurry, and disliked being pushed 
about and elbowed. And while, half-sit- 
ting upon his stick, he surveyed with 
placid compassion the foolish people who 
were making themselves so unnecessarily 
hot, a tall, broad-shouldered young man 
came striding across the grass behind 
him, and clapped him on the shoulder, 
with, — 

“Hullo, Philip! you’re the very fellow 
I wanted to see. What train are you 
going down by?” 

Marescalchi turned round, rubbed his 
shoulder, and looked up reproachfully at 
the new-comer. “How you made me 
jump!” he exclaimed. 

The other burst into a great laugh. 
“Made you jump, indeed! one would 
think you were an old woman. This 
comes of ruining your nerves by smoking 
all day and sitting up all night. Perhaps 
you thought I was going to serve a writ 
upon you, though?” he added, ina more 
sober tone. 

“ My dear, good fellow, don’t talk about 
such horrid things! So you never got a 
second innings, after all. Nellie was 
quite plaintive over it, and snubbed me 
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savagely because I suggested that the 
weather was hardly suitable for athletics.” 

“What a lazy little beggar you are! 
Well, you haven’t answered my question 
yet. Are you going down by the 3.45 or 
the 6.20? Nellie and the others shave 
gone off to look at the pictures, so I don’t 
suppose we shall catch the express.” 

Marescalchi had put a cigarette be- 
tween his lips, and was stooping down to 
scrape a match upon the sole of his boot. 
“] don’t think I can manage to get down 
to Longbourne this evening,” he said; 
“ T’ve got a lot of things to do in town.” 

“Oh bosh!” returned his friend; 
“what can you want to do in London at 
this time of the year? You had much 
better come down with us.” He added, 
after a momentary hesitation, “ It'll be an 
awful sell for Mrs. Stanniforth if you 
don’t turn up.” 

Walter Brune the man was an enlarged 
duplicate of Walterthe boy. Fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, fresh-complexioned, he bore no 
trace of resemblance to the Brunes, who 
were a small, dark, and wiry race. ‘ Wal- 
ter is a Boulger from, crown to heel,” his 
father used to say, “and if I were not 
afraid of his giving me a thrashing, I’d 
disown him.” Walter, indeed, could have 
thrashed most men. He was not hand- 
some, except in so far as he had the beauty 
of glowing health and a splendid phy- 
sique ; but his face was the embodiment 
of honesty and good humor, and he was 
certainly pleasant to look at. 

Marescalchi, for reasons of his own, did 
not look at him now, but answered in an 
off-hand way: “Ob, I shall turn up all 
right some time to-morrow. No; not to- 
morrow, by-the-by, but next day, I re- 
member now that I promised to dine with 
Salford to-morrow.” 

Walter looked dissatisfied. ‘“ Throw 
him over, then,” he said curtly. “He 
won’t miss you, I’ll be bound; and Mrs. 
Stanniforth will.” 

“ My dear Walter,” began Marescalchi, 
still smiling, but with eyebrows slightly 
raised, “don’t you think ——” 

“Don’t I think I had better mind my 
own business, eh? No; I don’t. After 
dry-nursing you for so many years, I have 
a right to lecture you occasionally; and 
you can’t say I claim it very often nowa- 
days. I have never said a word against 
any other of your great swell friends — 
have 1? —though I don’t think you have 
got much good from some of them; but I 
do wish you would drop that fellow Sal- 
ford. He’s as thorough a blackguard as 
ever stepped.” 
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“Dear, dear! what has he been de- 
ing?” asked Philip, with an air of inno- 
cent wonder. 

“You know well enough. For one 
thing, he is never quite sober, and | hate 
asot. But that’s not the worst of him. 
I don’t think I’m particularly straitlaced, 
but there are some things that I can’t get 
over. I have never seen Salford without 
longing to break his neck since that poor 
little girl from the pastry-cook’s disap- 
peared. She was a silly little giggling 
thing; but there wasn’t a bit of harm in 
her till you fellows chose to amuse your- 
selves by turning her empty head; and 
now she is irretrievably ruined, poor 
wretch! If you or I had done such a 
thing, we should have been called infer- 
nal scoundrels; but Salford is a marquis; 
so he’s a fine fellow, and Miss Fanny is 
a deuced lucky girl. That’s the way you 
look at it, isn’t it?” 

“There is one thing,” remarked Philip 
imperturbably, “that I have always no- 
ticed-about people who go twice to church 
on Sunday; they get so puffed up that 
they can’t believe in their neighbors’ pos- 
sessing a comparative degree of virtue. 
It’s a proud boast, I know, to be able to 
sit out two sermons in a week; I couldn’t 
do it myself, and I look with awe and rev- 
erence upon those who can; but it doesn’t 
exactly confer upon you a monopoly of 
righteousness. Where’s your Christian 
charity, my dear Walter? How do you 
know that Salford was the culprit? For 
anything he has ever said to me about 
it, he may be as innocent of spiriting 
Fanny away as I am myself. I wish the 
man, whoever he was, could have made it 
convenient to wait a few months, I know; 
for her successor was ugly enough to 
frighten one out of the shop.” 

“T didn’t think Salford made much of 
a secret of it,” said Walter. “At all 
events, everybody put it down to him.” 

“And do you believe what everybody 
says?” 

“If you ask me, I do in the present in- 
stance. And I do not believe in Salford’s 
possessing even what you call a compara- 
tive degree of virtue. And here he comes, 
“ae drunk, as usual. Well; I shall be 
Oo Ta 

But Lord Salford had joined the two 
friends before Walter could effect his 
escape, and was offering civil congratula- 
tions to the latter, who received him asa 
badger receives a terrier. ‘“ Never saw 
you in such form before, Brune; you 
made their bowling look pretty foolish. 
That’s what I call real cricket, you know.” 
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“ Do you? ” 

“I do, upon my word —first class. I 
mean to say, it was the game, you know.” 

Walter growled out something about 
hoping he always played the game. 

“Oh Lord, yes, my dear fellow, I know 
you do; but everybody gets careless and 
makes mistakes sometimes — everybody, 
except you, that is. You never make 
mistakes, by George!” 

Lord Salford was certainly not blind 
drunk, nor perhaps was he what a police- 
man would have called drunk at all; but 
it would be saying too much to assert that 
he had not been drunk the night before, 
and it is probable that he had been re- 
freshing himself with liberal draughts of 
brandy and soda in the course of the 
morning. He was a red young man — 
red as to his hair, his complexion, his 
eyes, and his hands; and he was so sin- 
gularly ugly that it must have required 
all the added halo of his marquisate to 
touch the heart of any pastry-cook’s as- 
sistant. As he stood talking, with his 
thumbs in his trousers’ pockets, and his 
stick tucked under his arm, Walter looked 
him slowly all over, from head to foot, 
with an undisguised contempt which he 
could hardly have failed to notice, if he 
had been at all an observant person. But 
he was not very observant. He went on, 
in blissful unconsciousness of these with- 
ering glances : — 

“Well, Marescalchi, what’s going to 
become of you now? Going down the 
country? Devilish slow work down in the 
country at this time of the year. I’m off 
to Norway to-morrow morning. Fishing, 
fresh air, early hours —all that sort of 
thing, you know. Doctor says I must go 
easy for a bit.” 

Oddly enough, it was not Philip, but 
Walter who looked confused by this em- 
barrassing announcement. That artless 
giant turned as red as Lord Salford him- 
self, fidgeted, cast his eyes down, and al- 
together presented much more the appear- 
ance of a detected liar than of one who 
has detected his neighbor in a lie. Ma- 
rescalchi’s calm was not in the least dis- 
turbed. 

“ Going to Norway, are you?” said he; 
“I’m very glad you mentioned it. When 
you came up I was just telling Brune that 
I was going to dine with you to-morrow 
evening; and I should certainly have 
gone to your club at eight o’clock,. if I 
hadn’t happened to meet you now. Are 
you quite certain you didn’t ask me?” 

Lord Salford stared. ‘No, I ain’t 
quite certain,” he answered. “1 don’t re- 





member anything about it; but I wouldn’t 
take my oath I didn’t ask you. Beg your 
pardon if I did, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Philip mag- 
nanimously; “1 dare say it was my mis- 
take:* I’m always getting my engage- 
ments all wrong.” And when Lord Sal- 
ford had passed on, he added: “I believe 
he did ask me, all the same; but perhaps 
I haven’t lost much. After all, Walter, 
I think you’re not far wrong about him; 
he zs a drunken sort of sweep.” 

“ Anyhow,” remarked Walter, who had 
recovered his cheerfulness, “ you have not 
got to dine with him now; so you may as 
well come home with me.” 

But Philip explained that he really 
couldn’t do that. Upon further reflec- 
tion, he felt sure that he had some engage- 
ment or other for the following evening. 
If it wasn’t Salford, it must have been 
somebody else who had asked him to din- 
ner. He couldn’t speak with any certainty 
upon the point until he should have been 
to his hotel and glanced over his notes. 

“Well, then, go back to your hotel,” 
persisted Walter, “and if you find you 
are free, you will have plenty of time to 
pack up and join us at the station.” 

Philip said, “All right, old man; ” 
and so Walter went away, knowing full 
well that he would search the platform 
in vain for his friend’s figure, when the 
hour of departure arrived. 

As soon as he was quite out of sight, 
Philip heaved a sigh of relief and walked 
off, humming an air from an opera. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
TALK AND TALKERS. 


(A SEQUEL.) 


In a former paper, with this heading, 
there was perhaps too much about mere 
debate; and there was nothing said at all 
about that kind of talk which is merely 
luminous and restful, a higher power of 
silence, the quiet of the evening shared 
by ruminating friends. There is some- 
thing, aside from personal preference, to 
be alleged in support of this omission. 
Those who are no chimney-cornerers, who 
rejoice in the social thunderstorm, have a 
ground in reason for their choice. They 
get little rest, indeed; but restfulness is 
a quality for cattle; the virtues are all 
active, life is alert, and it is in repose that 
men prepare themselves forevil. On the 
other hand, they are bruised into a knowl- 
edge of themselves and others; they have 
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ina high degree the fencer’s pleasure in 
dexterity displayed and proved; what 
they get, they get upon life’s terms, pay- 
ing for it as they go; and once the talk is 
launched, they are.assured of honest deal- 
ing from an adversary eager like them- 
selves. The aboriginal man within us, 
the cave-dweller, still lusty as when he 
fought tooth and nail for roots and ber- 
ries, scents this kind of equal battle from 
afar; it is like his old primeval days upon 
the crags, a return to the sincerity of sav- 
age life from the comfortable fictions of 
the civilized. And if it be delightful to 
the old man, it is none the less profitable 
to his younger brother, the conscientious 
gentleman. I feel never quite sure of 
your urbane and smiling coteries; I fear 
they indulge a man’s vanities in silence, 
suffer him to encroach, encourage him on 
to be an ass, and send him forth again, 
not merely contemned for the moment, 
but radically more contemptible than when 
he entered. Butif I have a flushed, blus- 
tering fellow for my opposite, bent on 
carrying a point, my vanity is sure to 
have its ears rubbed, once at least, in the 
course of the debate. He will not spare 
me when we differ; he will not fear to 
demonstrate my folly to my face. 

For many natures there is not much 
charm in the still, chambered society, the 
circle of bland countenances, the diges- 
tive silence, the admired remark, the flut- 
ter of affectionate approval. They de- 
mand more atmosphere and exercise; “a 
gale upon their spirits,” as our pious an- 
cestors would phrase it; to have their 
wits well breathed in an uproarious Val- 
halla. And I suspect that the choice, 
9 their character and faults, is wise. 

y the laws of the game of talk, it was 
said, in a former paper, each accepts and 
fans the vanity of the other. But there 
is unhappily a counter-proposition which 
may be taken as an axiom: all human 
association is evil where the vanity is not 
repeatedly checked. The problem in this, 
as in all other questions, is to reconcile 
two irreconcilables. Now, the purely 
wise are silenced by facts; they talk ina 
clear atmosphere, problems lying around 
them like a view in nature; if they can 
be shown to be somewhat in the wrong, 
they digest the reproof like a thrashing, 
and make better intellectual blood. They 
stand corrected by a whisper; a word or 
a glance reminds them of the great eter- 
nal law. But it is not so with all. Oth- 
ers in conversation seek rather contact 
with their fellow-men than increase of 
knowledge or clarity of thought. The 





drama, not the philosopliy, of life is the 
sphere of their intellectual activity. Even 
when they pursue truth, they desire as 
much as possible of what we may call 
human scenery along the road they fol- 
low. They dwell in the heart of life; the 
blood sounding in their ears, their eyes 
laying hold of what delights them with a 
brutal avidity that makes them blind to 
all besides, their interest riveted on peo- 
ple, living, loving, talking, tangible peo- 
ple. To a man of this description, the 
sphere of argument seems very pale and 
ghostly. By a strong expression, a per- 
turbed countenance, floods of tears, an 
insult which his conscience obliges him 
to swallow, he is brought round to knowl- 
edge which no syllogism would have con- 
veyed to him. His own experience is so 
vivid, he is so superlatively conscious of 
himself, that if, day after day, he is al- 
lowed to hector and hear nothing but ap- 
proving echoes, he will lose his hold on 
the sobriety of things and take himself 
in earnest fora god. Talk might be to 
such an one the very way of moral ruin; 
the school where he might learn to be at 
once intolerable and ridiculous. This 
were to eat of the tree of knowledge, and 
not add that apple of death, which must 
complete and humble us. 

This character, which is perhaps com- 
moner than philosophers suppose, exists 
to a different degree in different persons. 
Some are merely bored by the abstract ; 
to others it is sheerly insignificant. And 
to both the personal is a necessary ele- 
ment. They read, as they talk, not for 
glimpses of truth, but for that touch of 
nature which convinces us of kinship with 
another. They do not judge; they recog- 
nize affinities. What is unwelcome, they 
combat; from what is antipathetic, they 
avert their hearing. For these men to 
learn much by conversation, they must 
speak with their superiors, not in intellect, 
for that is a superiority that must be 
proved, but in station. If they cannot 
find a friend to bully them for their good, 
they must find either an old man, a wom- 
an, or some one so far below them in the 
artificial order of society, that courtesy 
may be particularly exercised. 

The best teachers are the aged. To 
the old our mouths are always partly 
closed; we must swallow our obvious re- 
torts and listen. They sit above our 
heads, on life’s raised dais, and appeal at 
once to our respect and pity. A flavor of 
the old school, a touch of something dif- 
ferent in their manner — which is ‘freer 
and rounder, if they come of what is 
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called a good family, and often more timid 
and precise if they are of the middle class 
— serves, in these days, to accentuate the 
difference of age and add a distinction to 
grey hairs. But their superiority is 
founded more deeply than by outward 
marks or gestures. They are before us 
in the march of man; they have more or 
less solved the irking problem; they have 
battled through the equinox of life; in 
good and evil they have held their course: 
and now, without open shame, they near 
the crown and harbor. It may be we have 
been struck with one of fortune’s darts; 
we can scarce be civil, so cruelly is our 
spirit tossed. Yet long before we were 
so much as thought upon, the like calam- 
ity befell the old man or woman that now, 
with pleasant humor, rallies us upon our 
inattention, sitting composed in the holy 
evening of man’s life, in the clear shining 
after rain. We grow ashamed of our 
distresses, new and hot and coarse, like 
villanous roadside brandy ; we see life in 
aerial perspective, under the heavens of 
faith ; and out of the worst, at the mere 
presence of contented age, look forward 
and take patience. Fear shrinks before 
them “like a thing reproved,” not the flit- 
ting and ineffectual fear of death, but the 
instant, dwelling terror of the responsibil- 
ities and revenges of life. Their speech, 
indeed, is timid; they report lions in the 
- ; they counsel a meticulous footing ; 

ut their serene, marred faces are more 
eloquent and tell another story. Where 
they have gone, we will go also, not very 
greatly fearing; what they have endured 
unbroken, we also, God helping us, will 
make a shift to bear. 

There is to-day in England a school of 
women novelists whose particular note it 
is to jeer atage. Iam often at a loss to 
know what people mean when _— call 
books immoral ; in the case of these ladies 
it is aphrase that 1 can understand, and 
that I hasten to subscribe. The gentle- 
men of M. Octave Feuillet, and the young 
ladies of our lady novelists may be pillo- 
ried together as the last word of radical 
and vulgar heartlessness. But from the 
popularity of this kind of literature, we 
should argue rather the inattention than 
the complicity of the reader; and the 
same persons who innocently while away 
their leisure with these despicable books 
may still rejoice in the notice and be bet- 
tered by the lessons of their elders. For 
not only is the presence of the aged in 
itself remedial, but their minds are stored 
with antidotes, wisdom’s simples, plain 
considerations overlooked by youth. They 





have matter to communicate, be they 
never so stupid. Their talk is not merely 
literature, it is great literature ; classic in 
virtue of the speaker’s detachment, stud- 
ded, like a book of travel, with things we 
should not otherwise have learned. In 
virtue, I have said, of the speaker’s de- 
tachment — and this is why, of two old 
men, the one who is not your father 
speaks to you with the more sensible au- 
thority; for in the paternal relation the 
oldest have lively interests and remain 
still young. Thus, I have known two 
young men, great friends; each swore by 
the other’s father; the father of each 
swore by the other lad; and yet each pair 
of parent and child were perpetually by 
the ears. Thisis typical : it reads like the 
germ of some kindly comedy. 

The old appear in conversation in two 
characters: the critically silent and the 
garrulous anecdotic. The last is perhaps 
what we look for; it is perhaps the more 
instructive. An old gentleman, well on in 
years, sits handsomely and naturally in 
the bow-window of his age, scanning ex- 
perience with reverted eye; and chirping 
and smiling, communicates the accidents 
and reads the lesson of his long career. 
Opinions are strengthened, indeed, but 
they are also weeded out, in the course of 
years. What remains steadily present to 
the eye of the retired veteran in his her- 
mitage, what still ministers to his content, 
what still quickens his old honest heart — 
these are “ the real long-lived things ” that 
Whitman tells us to prefer. Where youth 
agrees with age, not where they differ, 
wisdom lies; and it is when the young 
disciple finds his heart to beat in tune 
with his grey-bearded teacher’s that a 
lesson may be learned. I have known 
one old gentleman, whom I may name, for 
he is now gathered to his stock — Robert 
Hunter, sheriff of Dumbarton, and author 
of an excellent law-book still re-edited and 
re-published. Whether he was originally 
bigor little, is more than I can guess. 
When I knew him, he was all fallen away 
and ‘fallen in; crooked and shrunken; 
buckled into a stiff waistcoat for support ; 
troubled by ailments, which kept him 
hobbling in and out of the room; one foot 
gouty ; a wig, for decency, not for decep- 
tion, on his head; close-shaved, except 
under his chin —and for that-he never 
failed to apologize, for it went sore against 
the traditions of his life. You can imag- 
ine how he would fare in a novel by Miss 
Mather; yet this rag of a Chelsea veteran 
lived to his last year in the plenitude of 
all that is best in man, brimming with hu- 
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man kindness, and staunch as a Roman 
soldier under his manifold infirmities. 
You could not say that he had lost his 
memory, for he would repeat Shakespeare 
and Webster and Jeremy Taylor and 
Burke by the page together; but the 
parchment was filled up, there was no 
room for fresh inscriptions, and he was 
capable of repeating the same anecdote 
on many successive visits. His voice 
survived in its full power, and he took a 
pride in using it. On his last voyage as 
commissioner of lighthouses, he hailed a 
ship at seaand made himself clearly audi- 
ble without a speaking-trumpet, ruffling 
the while with a proper vanity in his 
achievement. He had a habit of eking 
out his words with interrogative hems, 
which was puzzling and a little weari- 
some, suited ill with his appearance, and 
seemed a survival from some former stage 
of bodily portliness. Of yore, when he 
was a great pedestrian and no enemy to 
good claret, he may have pointed with 
these minute guns his allocutions to the 
bench. His humor was perfectly equa- 
ble, set beyond the reach of fate; gout, 
rheumatism, stone and gravel might have 
combined their forces against that frail 
tabernacle, but when I came round on 
Sunday evening, he would lay aside Jer- 
emy Taylor’s “ Life of Christ” and greet 
me with the same open brow, the same 
kind formality of manner. His opinions 
and sympathies dated the man almost to 
adecade. He had begun life, under his 
mother’s influence, as an admirer of Jun- 
ius, but on maturer knowledge had trans- 
ferred his admiration to Burke. He 
cautioned me, with entire gravity, to be 
punctilious in writing English; never to 
forget that I was a Scotchman, that En- 
glish was a foreign tongue, and that if I 
attempted the colloquial, I should cer- 
tainly be shamed: the remark was appo- 
site, I suppose, in the days of David 
Hume. Scott was too new for him; he 
had known the author — known him, too, 
for a Tory ; and to the genuine classic, a 
contemporary is always something of a 
trouble. He had the old, serious love of 
the play; had even, as he was proud to 
tell, played a certain part in the history of 
Shakespearian revivals; for he had suc- 
cessfully pressed on Murray, of the old 
Edinburgh Theatre, the idea of producing 
Shakespeare’s fairy pieces with great 
scenic display. A moderate in religion, 
he was much struck in the last years of 
his life by a conversation with two young 
lads, revivalists. ‘ H’m,” he would say, 
“new to me. 
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such experience.” It struck him, not 
with pain, rather with a solemn philo- 
sophic interest, that he, a Christian as he 
hoped, and a Christian of so old a stand- 
ing, should hear these young fellows talk- 
ing of his own subject, his own weapons 
that he had fought the battle of life with, 
— “and — h’m—not understand.” In 
this wise and graceful attitude, he did jus- 
tice to himself and others, reposed un- 
shaken in his old beliefs, and recognized 
their limits without anger or alarm. His 
last recorded remark, on the last night of 
his life, was after he had been arguing 
against Calvinism with his minister, and 
was interrupted by an intolerable pang. 
“ After all,” he said, “of all the ’isms, I 
know none so bad as rheumatism.” My 
own last sight of him was some time be- 
fore, when we dined together at an inn; 
he had been on circuit, for he stuck to his 
duties like a chief part of his existence; 
and I remember it as the only occasion on 
which he ever soiled his lips with slang — 
athing he loathed. We were both Rob- 
erts ; and as we took our places at table, 
he addressed me with a twinkle: “ We 
are just what you would call two bob.” 
He offered me port, I remember, as the 
proper milk of youth; spoke of “twenty- 
shilling notes;” and, throughout the 
meal, was full of old-world pleasantry and 
a. like an ancient boy on a holi- 

ay. But what I recall chiefly was his 
confession that he had never read “ Othel- 
lo” toanend. Shakespeare was his con- 
tinual study. He loved nothing better 
than to display his knowledge and mem- 
ory by adducing parallel passages from 
Shakespeare, passages where the same 
word was employed, or the same idea dif- 
ferently treated. But “Othello” had 
beaten him. “That noble gentleman 
and that noble lady —h’m —too painful 
for me.” The same night, the hoardings 
were covered with posters, “ Burlesque of 
Othello,” and the contrast blazed up in 
my mind like a bonfire. An unforgetta- 
ble look it gave me into that kind man’s 
soul. His acquaintance was indeed a 
liberal and pious education. All the hu- 
manities were taught in that bare dining- 
room beside his gouty footstool. He was 
a piece of good advice; he was himself 
the instance that pointed and adorned his 
various talk. Nor could a young man 
have found elsewhere a place so set apart 
from envy, fear, discontent, or any of the 
passions that debase; a life so honest 
and composed; a soul, like an ancient 
violin, so subdued to harmony, respond- 


I have had —h’m—no | ing toa touch in music — as in that dining- 
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room, with Mr. Hunter chatting at the 
eleventh hour, under the shadow of eter- 
nity, fearless and gentle. 

The second class of old people are not 
anecdotic; thay are rather hearers than 
talkers, listening to the young with an 
amused and critical attention. To have 
this sort of intercourse to perfection, I 
think we must go to old ladies. Women 
are better hearers than men, to begin 
with; they learn, I fear in anguish, to 
bear with the tedious and infantile vanity 
of the other sex; and we will take more 
from a woman than even from the oldest 
man in the way of biting comment. Bit- 
ing comment is the chief part, whether 
for profit or amusement, in this business. 
If the old lady that I have in my eye is a 
very caustic speaker, her tongue, after 
years of practice, is in absolute command 
whether for silence or attack. If she 
chance to dislike you, you will be tempted 
to curse the malignity ofage. Butif you 
chance to please even slightly, you will be 
listened to with a particular laughing 
grace of sympathy, and from time to time 
chastised, as if in play, with a parasol as 
heavy as a pole-axe. It requires a singu- 
lar art, as wellas the vantage-ground of 
age, to deal these stunning corrections 
among the coxcombs of the young. The 
pill is disguised in sugar of wit; it is ad- 
ministered as a compliment —if you had 
not pleased, you would not have been 
censured; it is a personal affair —a hy- 
phen —a /rait d’union, between you and 
your censor; age’s philandering, for her 
pleasure and your good. Incontestably 
the young man feels very much of a fool; 
but he must be a perfect Malvolio, sick 
with self-love, if he cannot take an open 
buffet and still smile. The correction 
of silence is what kills; when you know 
you have transgressed, and your friend 
says nothing and avoids your eye. If a 
man were made of gutta-percha, his heart 
would quail atsucha moment. But when 
the word is out, the worst is over; and a 
fellow with any good-humor at all may 
pass through a perfect hail of witty criti- 
cism, every bare place on his soul hit to 
the quick with a shrewd missile, and re- 
appear, as if after a dive, tingling with a 
fine moral reaction — and ready, with a 
shrinking readiness, one-third loath, for a 
repetition of the discipline. 

There are few women, not well sunned 
and ripened, and perhaps toughened, who 





compliment. The class of man repre- 
sented by Vernon Whitford in the “ Ego- 
ist’ says, indeed, the true thing, but he 
says it stockishly. Vernon is a noble fel- 
low, and makes, by the way, a,noble and 
instructive contrast to Daniel Deronda; 
his conduct is the conduct of a man of 
honor; but we agree with him, against 
our consciences, when he remorsefully 
considers “its astonishing dryness.” He 
is the best of men, but the best of women 
manage to combine all that and something 
more. Their very faults assist them; 
they are helped even by the falseness of 
their position in life. They can retire 
into the fortified camp of the proprieties. 
They can touch a subject, and suppress 
it. The most adroit employ a somewhat 
elaborate reserve as a means to be frank, 
much as they wear gloves when the 
shake hands. But a man has the full 
responsibility of his freedom, cannot 
evade a question, can scarce be silent 
without rudeness, must answer for his 
words upon the moment, and is not sel- 
dom left face to face with a damning 
choice, between the more or less dishon- 
orable wriggling of Deronda and the down- 
right woodenness of Vernon Whitford. 
To two classes we pay court: women 
and the aged. But the superiority of 
women is perpetually menaced; they do 
not sit throned on infirmities like the old; 
they are suitors as well as sovereigns; 
their vanity is engaged, their affections 
are too apt to follow ; and hence much of 
the talk between the sexes degenerates 
into something unworthy of the name. 
The desire to please, to shine with a 
particular engaging lustre, to draw a fas- 
cinating picture of oneself, banishes from 
conversation all that is sterling and most 
of what is humorous. As soon asa strong 
current of mutual admiration begins to 
flow, the human interest triumphs entirely 
over the intellectual, and the commerce 
of words, consciously or not, becomes 
secondary to the commercing of eyes. 
Each simply waits upon the other to be 
admired, and the talk dwindles into plati- 
tudinous piping. Coquetry and fatuity 
are thus the knell of talk. But even where 
this ridiculous danger is avoided, and a 
man and woman converse equally and 


| honestly, something in their nature or 


their education falsifies the strain. An 


| instinct prompts them to agree; and where 
ithat is impossible, to agree to differ. 


can thus stand apart from a man and say | Should they neglect the warning, at the 


the true thing with a kind of genial cru- 
elty. Still there are some —and I doubt 
if there be any man who can return the 


‘first suspicion of an argument, they find 
[themselves in different hemispheres. 
| About any point of business or conduct, 
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any actual affair demanding settlement, a 
woman will speak and listen, hear and 
answer arguments, not only with natural 
wisdom, but with candor and logical hon- 
esty. But if the subject of debate be 
something in the air, an abstraction, an 
excuse for talk, a logical Aunt Sally, then 
may the male debater instantly abandon 
hope; he may employ reason, adduce 
facts, be supple, be smiling, be angry, all 
shall avail him nothing; what the woman 
said first, that (unless she has forgotten 
it) she will repeat at the end. Hence, at 
the very junctures when a talk between 
men grows brighter and quicker and be- 
gins to promise to bear fruit, talk between 
the sexes is menaced with dissolution. 
The point of difference, the point of in- 
terest, is evaded by the brilliant woman, 
under a shower of irrelevant conversa- 
tional rockets; it is bridged by the dis- 
creet woman with a rustle of silk, as she 
passes smoothly forward to the nearest 
point of safety. It cannot be discussed, 
or not in its natural connection. It may 
be returned upon after a circuit; and if 
propounded as a problem, with neither 
party committed to a side, it may then be 
gently, lightly, but in the end, thoroughly 
treated. This sort of prestidigitation, 
juggling the dangerous topic out of sight 
until it can be reintroduced with safety in 


an altered shape, is a piece of tactics 


among the true drawing-room queens. 
The drawing-room is, indeed, an artifi- 
cial place; it is so by our choice and for 
our sins; the subjection of women, the 
ideal imposed upon them from the cradle 
and worn, like a hair-shirt, with so much 
constancy, their motherly, superior ten- 
derness to man’s vanity and self-impor- 
tance, their managing arts — the arts of a 
civilized slave among good-natured bar- 
barians — are all painful ingredients, and 
all help to falsify relations. It is not 
till we get clear of that amusing, artificial 
scene that genuine relations are founded, 
or ideas honestiy compared. In the gar- 
den, on the conker the hillside, or sé¢e-a 
téte and apart from interruptions, occa- 
sions arise when we may learn much from 
any singie woman; and nowhere more 
often than in married life. Marriage is 
one long conversation, chequered by dis- 
putes. The disputes are simply value- 
less ; they but ingrain the difference; the 
heroic heart of woman prompts her at 
once to nail her colors to the mast. But 
in the intervals, almost unconsciously, 
with no desire to shine, the whole mate- 
rial of life is turned over and over, ideas 
are struck out and shared, the two persons 
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more and more adapt their notions one to 
suit the other, and in process of time, 
without sound of trumpet, they conduct 
each other into new worlds of thought. 
R. L. S. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LADIES LINDORES. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

LorpD RINTOUL made his appearance 
in the house which his parents had hired 
in Eaton Place on the day after their ar- 
rival, with a mixture of satisfaction and 
anxiety. He was pleased, for he was a 
good young fellow on the whole, and fond 
of his mother and sister; but he was anx- 
ious, for he was a Guardsman —a young 
man about town, “up,” as he modestly 
hoped, to most things —and they were 
people from the country, who in all proba- 
bility were not quite dressed as they ought 
to be, or prepared for the duties of their 
position. These mingled sentiments 
were apparent in the young man’s face as 
he walked into the room in which Lady 
Lindores and Edith were sitting together, 
working out on their side a programme of 
the things they were going todo. Not- 
withstanding Carry, they were both toler- 
ably cheerful, looking forward to the ex- 
citement of this unaccustomed life with a 
little stir of anticipation; for neither 
mother nor daughter was d/asée, and the 
thrill of quickened existence, in a place 
where human pulses beat more rapidly 
and the tide runs fuller than elsewhere, 
moved them in spite of themselves. Lady 
Lindores would have said, and did say, 
that her heart was not in it— and this in 
perfect good faith; yet when she was ac- 
tually in London, though her daughter’s 
pale face and lonely life were often pres- 
‘ent with her, the impression was less 
strong than when that white face, as poor 
Carry said, was constantly before her 
eyes. She was a handsome woman of 
forty-five, with a liking for all that was 
beautiful, a love of conversation and 
movement, much repressed by the cir- 
cumstances of her life, but always exist- 
ing; and when thus free for a moment 
from habitual cares, her heart rose almost 
in spite of herself, and she was able to 
believe that things would set themselves 
right somehow, even though she did not 
see from whence the alleviation was to 
come. She was discussing with Edith 
many things that they had planned and 
thought of, when Rintoul arrived. Theit 
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plans embraced various matters which 
were not within the range of that golden 
youth’s ideas. When they had been in 

ondon before, they had vexed his soul 
by the list of things they had wanted to 
see. The sights of London! such as 
country people of the lower orders went 
staring about: Westminster Abbey, the 
Houses of Parliament, even St. Paul’s 
and the Tower!—things which he had 
never seen nor thought of seeing himself, 
though he often passed the former, not 
taking any notice, thinking it was “ bad 
form” to show any rustic curiosity. His 
mother and the girls had scoffed at all he 
said about “bad form;” but now they 
were accustomed to their change of cir- 
cumstances, and everything was different. 
Would they be reasonable, and acknowl- 
edge that there were certain matters in 
which he was an authority now? 

Rintoul himself had made, he was con- 
scious, immense progress since he first 
stepped upon that platform of rank to 
which he was now accustomed. At first 
the elevation had made him a little giddy. 
Young Robin Lindores, of the t2oth, had 
been on the whole a very simple young 
fellow, pleased to feel that he had the 
benefit of “good connections,” and an 
uncle who was an earl, though they had 
never been of any use to him. Even in 
that innocent stage he was, as is natural 
to a young man, vaguely critical of the 
proceedings of his “ people.” He thought 
it was a pity they should live abroad. 
Were they at home, it appeared certain 
to him that he.would now and then have 
been invited to Lindores for the shooting, 
and been taken some notice of. But on 
the other hand, he acknowledged that to 
live abroad was cheap, and that it was 
better for him on the whole to say, “ My 
people are abroad,” than to be obliged to 
acknowledge that they were living in a 
little country cottage somewhere, or in 
Brighton or Cheltenham, or some shabby- 
genteel place. And he did his duty very 
cheerfully, and kept tolerably well within 
his allowance, and took such pleasures as 
came in his way, without any very clear 
outlook towards the future, but always 
with some hope of active service and pro- 
motion. So long as he had “something 
to do” —a little cricket or boating, a 
tolerable amount of parties — he neither 
looked too closely into the pedigree of his 
entertainers, nor gave himself any airs on 
the subject of his own birth and connec- 
tions. For what was he, after all? —not 
even an honorable himself, but the son of 
an honorable — plain Mr. Lindores, no 
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more than Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones. It 
never occurred to him that his position 
demanded anything of him in those days ; 
for what position had he but that of a 
lieutenant in the 120th? , In society, 
though he would pretend now and then, 
like the rest, to talk of this and that girl 
as having money —or “tin,” as it was 
more usually called —such a prudential 
consideration never went beyond the mere 
light flutter of talk; and he liked to dance, 
not with the heiresses, but with the pret- 
tiest girls and the best dancers, as was 
natural and befitting — to marry anybody 
being entirely out of his ré/e. He knew 
himself to be wiser than his mother, and to 
know more of life than even the governor 
himself, who (no fault of his) was growing 
an old fogy in the course of nature; but 
on the whole, he was respectful enough to 
these old persons when he was with them, 
and in his way fond of them all, and even 
proud of little Edith’s prettiness, and the 
distinguished looks of Carry, who was 
always like a princess though she was not 
pretty. When, however, that sudden and 
unlooked-for advancement came, and Rob- 
in Lindores at one bound became Lord 
Rintoul, the change that passed over him 
was something wonderful. It was as 
great a revolution as that which had con- 
verted the gentle and fastidious dilettante 
of former years into the energetic, ambi- 
tious Scotch earl who kept his family in 
awe and wonder. Robin changed as 
much, or almost as much, as his father 
had changed. He left his simple regi- 
ment and all its little garrison gaieties, 
and became a Guardsman, and was intro- 
duced into society. He learned the chat- 
ter of the drawing-rooms and clubs, and 
to talk familiarly about everybody, and to 
think he understood all the motives (al- 
most always supposed to be bad ones) 
which swayed their conduct. Perhaps it 
was his familiarity with these tales which 
drove the young man into such an alarmed 
state of susceptibility as to the risk of 
encountering in his own person, or in his 
family, a similar freedom of comment. 
He said to himself that he- knew “ how 
fellows talked,” and he could not bear 
that his sister should be pulled to pieces 
among them, and known as a rustic or an 
exaltée — one of the strong-minded sis- 
terhood on the one hand, or a foolish 
bread-and-butter girl on the other. And 
Rintoul had become fully possessed by 
the idea that to get Edith “off” was the 
first duty of the family. He felt that his 
pride would be touched if she did not 
secure a good marriage before the end of 
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the season. “ Fellows would talk: ” they 
would say that she had been a failure; 
that it was no good Lady Lindores hawk- 
ing her daughter about; that she had 
tried very hard for this man, or flung 
herself at the other’s head, but it was no 
use. He knew that he had heard such 
things said a hundred times — perhaps 
been moved to echo them himself on the 
very slightest warrant; but the blood 
rushed to his face when it occurred to 
him that his sister in her turn might be 
subjected to such comments. And the 
only way for her to escape them was to 
succeed. Therefore it was with a convic- 
tion of the importance of the crisis, which 
affected every nerve in his body, as well 
as all the powers of his mind, that Rin- 
toul appeared in the little morning-room 
at Eaton Place. Every girl was said to 
throw herself at somebody’s head — to 
make a dead set at one man or another. 
Without that purpose no one was sup- 
posed to go into society. When she suc- 
ceeded, and the man was secured, her 
triumph, it is true, was always discussed 
in the same way; but that was once for 
all,and the matter was done with. There- 
fore it was evident to Rintoul that Edith 
must succeed. She must secure somebody 
before the season was out. He could not 
bear to have it said of her that she was 
hawked about. At the same time, this 
anxious young man saw the difficulties. 
His “ people” had not a very large ac- 
quaintance. His mother was not half up 
to her duties as a mother. Edith her- 
self, though a very pretty girl, was not a 
beauty of the undeniable and all-conquer- 
ing sort. So much the more grave were 
all the difficulties of the situation, and so 
much the more important all the expe- 
dients that could be adopted, all the pre- 
cautions that Rintoul — perhaps, he felt, 
the only one of the family who fully per- 
ceived them — must take. Their appear- 
ance, their gowns and bonnets, the places 
they intended to appear in, —all these 
were of the utmost consequence — a con- 
sequence, he was afraid, which the real 
head of the party, she who ought to be 
the chief mover in the matter, could 
scarcely be got to understand, much less 
to take into earnest consideration as she 
ought. 

This was why his pleasure in seeing 
his people was shadowed by so much 
anxiety. His smile was only on the lower 
part ot his face —all the rest was clouded 
with an almost fretful disquietude. He 
did not even know whether he could make 
them understand the importance of the 
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crisis. They would receive him, he felt 
sure, with levity, with minds directed to 
things of no consequence whatever ; and 
it was natural that this sense, that he was 
the only person who understood the grav- 
ity of the situation, should make Rintoul’s 
countenance serious. As he kissed his 
mother and sister, he looked them all 
over, taking in every detail of their ap- 
pearance, and uttered a mental thanks- 
giving, and felt an enormous relief to find 
that there was little to remark upon. 
“They would not look amiss anywhere,” 
he said to himself. But this gleam of 
contentment was soon dimmed by the re- 
flection that you never can know how a 
woman will look till you have seen her in 
her outdoor costume. The bonnet is such 
atest! Most likely they wore impossible 
bonnets. So the contraction returned to 
his forehead once more. 

“So here you are,” he said. “I am 
mighty glad to see you. I thought every- 
thing worth while would be over before 
you came.” 

“ And what is there that is worth while 
that is not over?” said his mother. “We 
defer to your superior knowledge. We 
in our ignorance were thinking of the 
concerts, and the pictures, and the new 
play.” 

“ Ah, that’s all very well. 


They're not 
over, of course, nor will be so long as the 
season lasts,” said Rintoul carelessly. 
“| was thinking of more important things. 
I think I’ve got you cards for the next 


Chiswick féfe. It wanted diplomacy. I 
got Lady Reston, who is au mieux with 
Archy Chaunter, to get them for you; but 
you must have very nice toilets for that. 
The new Irish beauty went to the last a 
perfect fright in poplin and Limerick lace, 
all native product, and was the talk of the 
town. Thank heaven there’s nothing but 
tartan indigenous to Scotland!” 

“Let us go in tartan, mamma,” said 
Edith. “It would be a graceful way of 
showing our nationality, and please the 
people who are going to elect Robin for 
the county.” 

“ If you think it would please the coun- 
ty,” said the countess, with much gravity, 
which almost paralyzed Rintoul; but she 
added, shaking her head, “ Alas! the 
county is not Highland at all, and scoffs 
at the tartan. We must try some other 
way.” 

**T wish you wouldn’t speak nonsense 
to aggravate me,” cried the young man, 
“ How am I to know when you’re in ear- 
nest, and when you are laughing? But 
one thing I can tell you: unless you are 
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well dressed, you need never think of go- 
ing at all. Old-fashioned gowns that do 


well enough for the country — though 

even in the country I don’t think you 

ought ever to be careless of your dress 
” 


“ You seem to be an authority,” said 
Edith laughing. “You will have to tell 
us if our gowns are old-fashioned.” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose I am an author- 
ity: I don’t understand details; but I can 
tell on the whole, as well as another, 
whether a woman looks as she ought 
when she’s got up.” 

“Comme tl faut. 1 thought the phrase 
was untranslatable, but Robin has mas- 
tered it,” said Lady Lindores. 

“You need not laugh at me, mother; 
and I wish you wouldn’t, all of you, call 
me by that absurd name. I feel like a 
shepherd boy in a pastoral —the hero, 
you know,—like Fidelio or Cherubino. 
Oh, I don’t say you are to call me Rin- 
toul —that if you like; but I don’t mind 
Bob ——” 

“Bob!” the mother and sister cried in 
one breath. They had all been secretly 
proud of that pet name of Robin, which 
he had borne from a child. 

“It’s not worth talking of,” he said 
carelessly, feeling something of ridicule 
involved; for though he was not clever, 
he was sufficiently sympathetic to be con- 
scious of the sentiment in the minds of 
the others. “The real question is, what 
you are going to do while you are in town. 
I have told everybody you were coming; 
but, mamma, I hope you won’t balk every- 
thing by going on about theatres and pic- 
tures, and so forth. Society is a hundred 
times more important. It is not only 
amusing ourselves we have got to think 
of. It is all very well to laugh,” he said, 
with the most solemn air of offended dig- 
nity, “‘but anybody who knew the world 
would tell you the same thing.” 

“ My dear boy, I thought | knew a lit- 
tle about the world; but I dare say I am 
mistaken. I hope, however, you will per- 
mit us to amuse ourselves a little now and 
then. Edith wants to see something and 
hear something while she is in London. 
She has not had your advantages i 

“My advantages don’t count for very 
much,” said Rintoul, half irritated, half 
flattered, “ and it’s just Edith I’m think- 
ing of. There is more to be taken into 
consideration for her than either amuse- 
ment or what you call improving her-mind. 
Edith is the entire question. It is todo 
her justice that is my whole thought.” 

Edith, on hearing this, laughed out, yet 
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flamed crimson, with mingled ridicule and 
suspicion. “In what respect am I to 
have justice?” she said. 

“You needn’t fire up. All that I want 
is your good. You ought to, be seen: you 
ought to have your chance like the rest. 
How are you ever to have that if my 
mother and you fly about skylarking in all 
sorts of unlikely places, and keep out of 
the way of — every opportunity?” 

Rintoul, though carried away by his 
feelings to the point of making this plain 
statement, was rather alarmed when he 
had said it, and stopped somewhat breath- 
less. It was alarming to be confronted 
by his sister’s indignant countenance and 
the angry sparkle in her eyes. 

“Do you know what he means, moth- 
er?” she cried. “Did you bring me to 
London to market? That’s what he 
means. Did you come to set up a booth 
in Vanity Fair? If you did, you must 
find other wares. Rintoul would make 
such a good salesman, it is a pity to balk 
him. But I am not going to be put up 
to auction,” cried the girl, springing to 
her feet. Then she laughed, though she 
was soangry. “Iam going to get ready 
for a walk,” she said. “I think that de- 
lightful bonnet that Miss Macalister in 
Dunearn made for me will be the very 
thing for the Park ——” 

“Heaven above! do you let her have 
bonnets from Miss Macalister in Dun- 
earn?” cried Rintoul, dismayed, as his 
sister disappeared. “Even in the coun- 
try I would never consent to that.” 

“You must not pour too much wisdom 
upon us all at once,” said his mother, 
“especially upon Edith, whois not used 
to it.” Lady Lindores could not take it 
all seriously. She was vexed at the bot- 
tom of her heart, yet could not but smile 
at the oracle who had so short a time be- 
fore been simple Robin —her nice, kind, 
silly, lovable boy. He had not ceased to 
be lovable even in his new development 
as mentor and man of the world. 

“That is all very well, mother; but if 
you make a joke of it, what is the good 
of coming to town at all?” cried Rintoul, 
with his serious face —too serious to be 
angry. “Edith may flare up if she 
pleases —she doesn’t know any better ; 
but surely you must understand she has 
never had her chance. Who is to see 
her down in the country? There was 
Torrance of course, but Carry snapped 
him up.” 

“ Robin,” said his mother, her counte- 
nance changing, “I desire you will not 
speak in that heartless, vulgar way. Yes, 
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my boy, itis vulgar, though you think it 
so wise. Poor Carry, to her sorrow, has 
snapped up, as you say, a most unsuitable 
husband and a miserable life. ! wish I 
was free of blame in that matter. We 
must make the best of it now, since 
there’s no remedy; but to speak as if 
Carry’s marriagg was something to be 
envied ——” 

“Well, Torrance is rather a brute,” 
Rintoul acknowledged, somewhat  sub- 
dued; “but what a place and what a po- 
sition! Carry’s boy, with our connection 
and all that money, may be — anything 
she chooses to make him ' 

“ Carry’s boy is not half so much to me 
as Carry herself,” said Lady Lindores 
gravely ; “ but that is done, and we must 
make the best of it,” she added, with a 
sigh. 

“A girl may pick up a bad husband 
anywhere,” said Rintoul, regaining his 
confidence. “It just as often happens in 
a hot love-match as in anything else. 
There’s Lily Trevor, old Lord Warhawk's 
daughter, would never rest till they had 
let her marry Smithers of the Blues — and 
they say he beats her. Charley Floyd 
says there never was such a wretched 
ménage; and she might have married 
half-a-dozen fellows, every one a better 
match than Smithers. There’s no ac- 
counting for these sort of things. But, 
mainma, unless we’re all mad together, 
we must give Edith her chance. By Jove, 
when you think of it, she’s past her first 
bloom!” (“and that’s mostly the thing 
that fetches,” he added parenthetically, 
under his breath)—‘“she’s twenty-one, 
mother! The moment she’s seen any- 
where, people will begin to calculate when 
she came out: and it’s three seasons 
back ! That does a girl more harm than 
anything. There’s always a little added 
on to every one’s age, and I shouldn’t 
wonder in the least if they made her out 
to be thirty! She doesn’t look it, fortu- 
nately ; but what are looks, when half the 
women one sees are made up like pic- 
tures? But mind my words, mother — 
you will repent it all your life if you don’t 
make up your mind now to give Edith one 
real good chance.” 

Lady Lindores made no reply. She 
began. to lose her sense of amusement, 
and to feel vexed and humiliated, sore and 
wroth, as parents do when their children 
parade before them sentiments which are 
unworthy. Perhaps a woman cannot be 
quite just in such a predicament. It may 
be all an unconscious fiction, this atro- 
cious precocious cynicism and worldliness 





of youth. Nothing is ever so cruelly 
conventional, so shamelessly egotistical, 
as the young disciple of social philosophy, 
who is possibly hiding a quivering and 
terrified youthful heart beneath that show 
of abominable wisdom. But it is hard 
fora mother whose whole heart is bent 
on finding excellence and nobleness in 
her child, to be tolerant of what appears 
to be such apparent and unmistakable 
unworthiness. Lady Lindores felt, while 
her son was speaking, as if some barba- 
rous giant had got her heart in his hand 
and crushed it, clinching his cruel grasp. 
She did not look at him while he pleaded 
that Edith might have her chance, nor an- 
swer him when he had spoken. What 
could she say to the boy who could thus 
discourse to her like an old man learned 
in all wickedness? There was a poign- 
ant sting of injured pride, too, in the sen- 
sation with which she listened to him. 
This from the boy she had trained, to 
whom she must have given his first con- 
ception of life, of womenand their ways! 
Had it been her example, against her 
will, unconscious of any such possibility, 
that had taught him to despise them? 
She looked at the’ young face so dear to 
her, and which was now full of all the 
gravity of conviction, endeavoring to en- 
force its doctrines upon her mind, with a 
mixture of hot impatience and hopeless . 
toleration. Poor boy! this was what he 
really thought, honestly believed, though 
he was fer son! His eyes were quite 
impressive in their sincerity. “She 
ought to see people,” Rintoul said; “she 
ought to be seen. She has never been 
hawked about like other girls, so it does 
not matter so much that this isn’t her first 
season. People may forget it if we take 
no notice. But in another year, mother, 
if she does not have her chance now —in 
another year,” cried the anxious brother, 
with threatening solemnity, “it will be 
quite another matter. She has kept her 
bloom pretty well, but it will be gone by 
that time; and when it’s gone, she’ll not 
have half the chance. A girl must make 
hay while the sun shines,” he added, more 
and more dogmatically: “we all of us 
ought to remember that, but for a girl it’s 
imperative —there is nothing that tells 
like the first bloom.” 

Still Lady Lindores did not make any 
reply. 

“] wonder at you, mother,” he cried, 
exasperated. “I should have thought it 
would be your first object to see Edith 
happily settled. And when you think 
how difficult it is — how many there are 
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always ready, waiting to snap up any fel- 
low with money! I believe,” he said, with 
a sort of prophetic wrath, a visionary an- 
ger at what might have been, — “1 be- 
lieve if my father had not interfered, 
Carry was as likely as not to have mar- 
ried that professor fellow. By the way, 
isn’t Erskine at Dalrulzian? and I dare 
say you have had him up at Lindores?” 

“ Certainly, we have had him up at Lin- 
dores. What is your objection to that?” 
said Lady Lindores quietly. 

And now it was Rintoul’s turn to sigh 
and shake his head with hopeless impa- 
tience. Was it impossible to get her to 
understand? “I don’t know what you 
people are thinking of,” he said, with a 
kind of quiet despair. “ Though you 
know what mischief happened before, you 
will have that fellow to the house, you 
will Jet him be with Edith as much as he 
pleases.” 

“Edith!” cried Lady Lindores; and 
then she stopped short, and added with a 
laugh, “ I assure you, Robin, there’s no 
danger in that quarter.’ The entire county 
has made up its mind that John Erskine is 
to marry Nora Barrington, and nobody 
else, whatever other people may say.” 

Now it was Rintoul’s turn to be red 
and indignant. He was so much startled, 
that he sprang to his feet with an excite- 
‘ment altogether without justification. 
“ Nora Barrington!” he cried; “1 would 
like to know what right any one has to 
mix up the name of an innocent girl — 
who never, I am certain, had either part 
or lot in such wretched schemings ——” 

“The same kind of schemings —but 
far more innocent —as those you would 
involve your sister in,” cried Lady Lin- 
dores, rising too, with a deep flush upon 
her face. 

“Nothing of the kind, mother —be- 
sides, the circumstances are entirely dif- 
ferent,” he cried hotly. ‘Edith smzst 
marry well. She must marry to advan- 
tage, for the sake of the family. But 
Nora —a girl that would never lend her- 
self to — to —that never had a thought of 
interest in her head —that doesn’t know 
what money means ——” 

“Tam glad there is somebody you be- 
lieve in, Robin,” his mother me | 

The young man saw his inconsistency, 
but that mattered little. It is only in 
other people that we find consistency to 
be necessary. The consciousness made 
him hotter and less coherent perhaps, but 
no more. “The cases are entirely differ- 
ent. I see no resemblance between 
them,” he said, with resentment and in- 
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dignation in every tone. Lady Lindores 
would have been more than human if she 
had not followed up her advantage. 

“Yes,” she said, “in Nora’s case even 
I myself, though I am no’ match-maker, 
feel disposed to aid in the scheme. For 
nothing could be more entirely suitable. 
The same position, the game class, the 
same tastes; and the Barringtons are 
poor, so that it would be a great comfort 
to them to see their girl in a nice house 
of her own; and she is very fond of Dal- 
rulzian, and much liked in the neighbor- 
hood. I can see everything in favor of 
the plan — nothing against it.” 

“ Except that it will never come to any- 
thing,” cried young Rintoul. ‘ Good 
heavens! Nora—a girl that one never 
could think of in any such way, —that 
never in her life —I’ll answer for it— 
made any plans about whom she was to 
marry. Mother, I think you might have 
so much respect for one of your own sex 
as to acknowledge that.” 

“It is time to appeal to my respect for 
my own sex,” cried Lady Lindores, with 
an angry laugh. If this was how the ta- 
bles were to be turned upon her! When 


she left the room, angry, yet indignantly 
amused at the same time, Rintoul re- 
flected with hot indignation upon the want 


of sympathy and fellow-feeling among 
women. ‘When they dosee a girl that’s 
above all that sort of thing, that it’s dese- 
cration to think of in that way, they either 
don’t understand her, or they're jealous of 
her,” he said to himself, with profound 
conviction. ‘“ Women don’t know what 
justice means.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE present writer has already con- 
fessed to a certain disinclination to ven- 
ture upon any exposition of the manners 
and customs of the great; and should an 
attempt be made to thread the mazes of 
the season, and to represent in sober 
black and white the brilliant assemblies, 
the crowded receptions, the drawing- 
rooms and ball-rooms and banqueting- 
rooms, all full of that sheen of satin and 
shimmer of pearls which only the most 
delicate manipulation, the lightest ex- 
quisite touch, can secure? Could the 
writer’s pen be dipped in tints as ethereal 
as those which fill the brush (if that is not 
too crude a word) of the accomplished 
President, then perhaps the task might 
be attempted; but common ink is not 
equal to it. Though Lady Lindores was 
negligent of her duties, and did not give 
herself up as she ought to have done to 
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the task of getting invitations and doing 
her daughter justice, yet her shortcomings 
were made up by the superior energy and 
knowledge of herhusband and son. And 
as a matter of fact, they went everywhere, 
and saw a great deal of society. So far 
were they from being under the standard 
at that Chiswick fé¢e, as Rintoul nervously 
anticipated, that the graceful mother and 
pretty daughter were noticed by eyes 
whose notice is the highest distinction, 
and inquired into with that delightful roy- 
al curiosity which is so complimentary to 
mankind, and which must be one of the 
things which make the painful trade of 
sovereignty tolerable. Both the ladies, 
indeed, had so much szccés, that the anx- 
ious young Guardsman, who stalked about 
after them, too much disturbed to get any 
satisfaction in his own person, and watch- 
ing their demeanor as with a hundred 
eyes, gradually allowed the puckers in his 
forehead to relax, and went off guard with 
a sigh of relief. Rintoul was more than 
relieved — he was delighted with the im- 
pression produced by Edith’s fresh beau- 
ty. “Oh, come! she’s a pretty little 


thing, if you please; but not all that,” he 
said, confused by the excess of approba- 
tion accorded to her by some complimen- 
tary friend. 


There was one drawback, 
however, to this satisfaction, and that was, 
that neither did Edith “mind a bit” who 
was introduced to her, who danced with 
her, or took her down to dinner, whether 
a magnificent young peer, or a penniless 
younger son; nor, still more culpable, did 
her mother pay the attention she ought to 
this, or take care as she ought that her 
daughter’s smiles were not thrown away. 
She was known once, indeed, to have — 
inconceivable folly!—actually gone the 
length of introducing to Edith, in a ball- 
room bristling with eligible partners, a 
brilliant young artist, a “ painter-fellow,” 
the very last person who ought to have 
been put in the girl’s way. “If agirl goes 
wrong of herself, and is an idiot, why, you 
say, it’s because she knows no better,” 
Rintoul said ; “ but when it’s her mother!” 
The young painter danced very well, and 
was bright and interesting beyond, it is to 
be supposed, the general level; and he 
hung about the ladies the whole evening, 
never long away from one or the other. 
Rintoul felt that if it happened only one 
other evening, all the world would say 
that there was something going on, and 
possibly some society paper would inform 
its anxious readers that “a marriage is 
arranged.” On the other hand, that even- 
ing was marked with a white stone on 
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which the young Marquis of Millefleurs, 
son of the Duke of Lavender, made him- 
self conspicuous as one of Edith’s admir- 
ers, pursuing her wherever she went, till 
the foolish girl was disposed to be angry; 
though Lady Lindores this time had the 
sense to excuse him as being so young, 
and to add that he seemed “a nice sort of 
boy,” —not a way, certainly, to recom- 
mend so desirable an adorer to a fanciful 
girl, but still perhaps, in the circum- 
stances, as much as could be expected. 
Lady Lindores received with great com- 
posure a few days after, an announcement 
from her husband that he had asked the 
youth to dinner. She repeated her praise 
with a perfectly calm countenance, — 

“I shall be glad to see him, Robert. I 
thought him a mere boy, very young, but 
frank and pleasant as a boy should be.” 

“IT don’t know what you call a boy. I 
believe he is four-and-twenty,” said Lord 
Lindores, with some indignation; and 
then he added ina subdued tone, as know- 
ing that he had something less easy to 
suggest, “I have asked some one else 
whom you will probably not look on in the 
same light. I should much rather have 
left him out, but there was no getting 
Millefleurs without him. He has been 
travelling with him as a sort of tutor-com- 
panion, I suppose.” Here he seemed 
to pause to get up his courage, which was 
so remarkable that his wife’s suspicions 
were instantly aroused. She turned to- 
wards him with a look of roused attention. 

“I don’t hesitate to say that I am sorry 
to bring him again in contact with the 
family. Of course the whole affair was 
folly from beginning to end. But the 
young fellow himself behaved well enough. 
There is nothing against him personally, 
and I am rather willing to let him see 
that it has entirely passed from our minds.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” cried 
Lady Lindores. 

The earl actually hesitated, stammered, 
almost blushed, so far as a man of fifty is 
capable of blushing. “You remember 
young Beaufort, whom we saw so much 
of in ——” 

“Beaufort!” cried Lady Lindores, 
“ Edward/” her voice rose into a sort of 
shriek. 

“He certainly was never Edward to 
me. I thought it best, when Millefleurs 
presented him to me, to receive him at 
once as an old acquaintance. And I hope 
you will do so also, without any fuss. It 
is very important that it should be made 
quite clear we have no fear of him, or 
feeling in the matter.” 
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“ Edward!” Lady Lindores said again. 
“How can I receive him as if I had no 
feeling in the matter? He has called me 
mother. I have kissed him as Carry’s 
future husband. Good heavens! and 
Carry, poor Carry!” 

“1 did not know you had been such a 
fool,” he cried, reddening; then after a 
pause, “ I see noreason why Carry should 
be called poor. Her position at home is 
in some points better than ourown. And 
it is not necessary to tell Carry of every 
one who enters this house, which is so 
much out of her way.” 

“My poor child, my poor child!” the 
mother said, wringing her hands. “She 
divined this. She had a fear of some- 
thing. She thought John Erskine might 
invite him. Oh, you need not suppose 
this was ever a subject of conversation 
between us !— but it seems that Mr. Tor- 
rance suspected John Erskine himself to 
be the man. Edith surprised them in the 
midst of a painful scene on this subject, 
and then Carry told me of her terror lest 
John should invite—she did not say 
whom. It was not necessary between us 
to name any names.” 

“What did Torrance know about ‘the 
man’? as you say; what had he to do 
with it? You women are past bearing. 
This was some of your confidences, I sup- 

ose.” 

“Tt was Carry’s own communication to 
the man whois her husband. She thought 
it her duty, poor, poor child !—and now, 
is it I that am to be made the instru- 
ment of further torture?” Lady Lindores 
cried. 

“The instrument of — fiddle-sticks ! 
This is really not a subject for heroics,” 
said her husband fretfully. “I ask you 
to receive as an acquaintance merely — 
no intimacy required of you—a man 
against whom I know nothing. These 
absurd passages you refer to, / had no 
knowledge of. It was idiotic; but fortu- 
nately it is all over, and no harm done. 
For Carry’s sake even, that nobody may 
be able to say that there was any embar- 
rassment on her account, it seems to me 
_ duty to receive him — especially as 
nis coming involves Millefleurs.” 

“ What do I care for that boy? What 
do you want with that boy?” Lady Lin- 
dores cried. She did not show her usual 
desire to please and soothe him, but spoke 
sharply, with an impatience which she 
could not control. 

“ Whatever my reason may be, I hope 
I have a right to invite Millefleurs if I 
please,” said the earl, with a cloudy smile, 
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“and his companion with him, whoever 
he may be.” 

Lady Lindores made no reply, nor was 
there anything further said between them 
on thesubject. The intiniation, however, 
almost overwhelmed the woman, who in 
these last years had learned to contem- 
plate her husband in so different a light. 
Enough has been said about the tragical 
unworthiness which tears asunder those 
who are most closely bound together, and 
kills love, as people say, by killing re- 
spect. To kill Jove is terrible, but yet it 
is an emancipation in its way; and no 
man or woman can suffer for the unworthi- 
ness of one whom he or she has ceased 
to love, with anything approaching the 
pain which we feel when those who never 
can cease to be dear to us fall into evil. 
And love is so fatally robust, and can 
bear so many attacks! Lady Lindores, 
who divined her husband’s motives, and 
the unscrupulous adherence to them 
through thick and thin which would re- 
coil from nothing, suffered from that and 
every other discovery that he was not 
what she had thought him, with bitter 
pangs, from which she would have been 
free had he ceased to be the first object 
of her affections. But that he could 
never cease to be; and his faults tore her 
as with red-hot pincers. She could not 
bear to think of it, and yet was obliged to 
think of it, unable to forget it. That he 
should not shrink from the embarrass- 
ment and pain of renewing an acquaint- 
ance so broken up, when it happened to 
appear to him useful for his own ends, 
was more to her than even the pain she 
would ,feel in herself receiving the man 
who might have been Carry’s husband — 
whom Carry had, as people say, jilted in 
order to marry a richer rival. How could 
she look him in the face, knowing this ? 
How could she talk to him without allu- 
sion tothe past? But even bad as this 
was, it was more heartrending still to 
think why it was that he was invited. 
She had to explain it to Edith too, who 
was thunderstruck. ‘Edward! youdon’t 
mean Edward, mamma?” “Yes, my 
darling, ! mean Edward, nooneelse. He 
must not be Edward now, but Mr. Beau- 
fort, to you and me. Your father was 
obliged to ask him, for he was with Lord 
Millefleurs.” ‘ But what does he want 
with Lord Millefleurs? I would rather 
have had nobody in the house till we go 
home than ask Edward. And what, oh 
what will you say to Carry, mamma?” 
“ We must say nothing,” the mother cried, 
with a quivering lip. “It must not be 
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breathed to her. Thank heaven, we have 
no old servants! At all costs Carry must 
not know.” “I thought you said, mam- 
ma, that there never was such a thing as 
a secret —that everything was known?” 
“ And sol did,” cried Lady Lindores, dis- 
tracted. “Why doyouremind me of what 
I havesaid? Itisnotasif I could help it. 
We must stand firm, and get through it 
as well as we can, and think as little as 
we can of what may follow. There is no 
other way.” This was how Lady Lin- 
dores bore the brunt of her child’s inqui- 
ries. As for Lord Rintoul, he declared 
that he understood his father perfectly. 
“If Beaufort were left out, he’d fill Mille- 
fleurs’s mind with all sorts of prejudices. 
I’d rather not meet the fellow myself; but 
as it can’t be helped, it must be done, I 
suppose,” he said. “He will never say 
anything, that is certain. And what can 
that boy’s opinion be to us?” said Lady 
Lindores. Her son stared at her for a 
moment open-eyed. “Mamma, you are 
the most wonderful woman I ever knew,” 
he said. “If you don’t mean it, it’s aw- 
fully clever; and if you do mean it, you 
are such an innocent as never was seen. 
Why, don’t you know that everybody is 
after Millefleurs? He is the great match 
of the season. I wish I thought Edith 
Lady Lindores covered 


had a chance.” 
her face with her hands, hating the very 


light. Herboy,too! They pursued their 
ignoble way side by side with her, scarcely 
believing that it was possible she did not 
see and share their meaning, and in her 
heart approve of all their effort. 

“What is wrong now?” said Rintoul. 
“TI declare I never know what to say. 
Sometimes you take things quite easily. 
Sometimes you will flare up at nothing at 
all.” 

“ Do you think it is nothing at all that 
your sister and I should be brought’into 
what you yourselves call a husband- 
hunt?’ cried Lady Lindores. “Have 
you not told me of a dozen women who 
are trying to catch this man and that? 
Don’t you think it is ignominious to ex- 
pose us to the same reproach? Perhaps 
they are just as innocent of it as I.” 

“ Oh, trust them for that,” said Rintoul, 
with a laugh. “Of course it is said of 
everybody. It will be said of you just the 
same; we can’t help that. But surely 
you can see yourself —even you can see 
— that when a fellow like Millefleurs ac- 
tually puts himself out of the way to come 
after a girl like Edith ——” 

“Robin!” cried his mother (a little 
acces of passion seized her). “Do you 
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think Edith — Edith, your sister —is not 
worth a hundred boys like this Mille- 
fleurs? What do you mean by coming 
out of his way? Is it the fashion now 
that girls like Edith should put themselves 
at the disposal of a little jackanapes —a 
bit of a boy —a “2 

“ Don’t lose your temper, mamma,” said 
the young man, with a laugh. “ But now 
you’ve had it out,” said this wise son, 
“only just be reasonable, and think a mo- 
ment. Millefleurs is a great catch. 
There’s not such a big fish to be landed 
anywhere; and Edith is no better than 
a hundred others. Do hear a fellow 
out. She’s very pretty and nice, and all 
that; but there’s heaps of pretty, nice 
girls —and the prettier they are, and the 
nicer they are, the less they have a penny 
to bless themselves with,” he added, in 
aregretful parenthesis. ‘ There’s a hun- 
ant of them, and there’s only one of 
him. Of course he knows that well 
enough. Of course he knows it’s a great 
thing when he lets a girl see that he 
admires her; and if her people are such 
fools as to let him slip through their fin- 
gers for want of a little trouble — why, 
then, they deserve to lose their chance, — 
and that’s all I can say,” Rintoul said. 

Once more Lady Lindores was si- 
lenced. What was the use of saying 
anything? Indignation was out of place, 
or anything that she could say of love 
profaned and marriage desecrated. To 
speak of the only foundation of a true 
union to this world-instructed boy — what 
would be the use of it? She swallowed 
down as best she could the bitterness, 
the pain, the disappointment and con- 
tempt, which it is anguish to feel in such 
a case. After a while she said with a 
smile, commanding herself, “ And you, 
Robin, who are so clever as to know all 
this, are you too a catch, my poor boy? 
are you pursued by mothers, and com- 
peted for by girls ? — not, of course, to the 
some extent as Lord Millefleurs —I rec- 
ognize the difference; but something, I 
suppose, in the same way?” 

* Well,” said Rintoul, caressing his 
moustache, “not to the same extent, as 
you say, and not in the same way per- 
haps. I’m nobody, of course, when 
Millefleurs is there; but still, you know, 
when there’s no Millefleurs on the hori- 
zon — why, one has one’s value, mother. 
It’s an old title, for one thing, and Scotch 
estates, which people think better than 
they are, perhaps. They don’t throw 
heiresses at my head ; but still, you know, 
in a general way ——” 
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As he sat stroking that moustache 
which was not very mature yet, but rather 
young and ue | for its age, with a little 
smile of subdued vanity about his mouth, 
and a careless air of making light of his 
advantages, what woman could have 
helped laughing? But when a mother 
laughs at her boy, the ridicule hurts more 
than it amuses her. “I see,” she said. 
“% Then don’t you think, Robin, you who 
are so clear-sighted, that this young man 
will see through our attentions, if we pay 
him attention, and laugh at our efforts 
to —catch him (that’s the word, is it ?), as 
much as you do yourself?” 

“ All right,” said Rintoul; “so he will 
of course; but what does that matter 
when a fellow takes a fancy into his head ? 
Of course he knows you will want to 
catch him if you can—that stands to 
reason — everybody wants to catch him; 
but if he likes Edith, he will never mind 
that —if he likes Edith ——” 

“ Robin, hold your tongue,” cried his 
mother, almost violently. She felt that 
she could have boxed his ears in the 
heat of her displeasure. “I will not hear 

our sister’s name bandied about so. 

ou disgust me — you horrify me — you 
make me ill to hear you! AZyson! and 
you venture to speak of your sister so!” 

Rintoul, arrested in his speech, stared 
for a moment open-mouthed; and then 
he shook his head with a look of impa- 
tient toleration, and uttered a weary sigh. 
“Tf you will not hear reason, of course 
it’s in vain my arguing with you,” he said. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THREE TRIPS TO TARTARUS. 
Greculus esuriens in ccelum, jusseris, ibit. 
All sciences a fasting Monsieur knows; 
And, bid him go to hell, to hell he goes. 

IN all times we read of visitants to the 
house of dread Persephone. Orpheus 
went thither in search of his beloved 
wife, Pirithous in audacious love emprize, 
Theseus to aid his friend, Herakles to 
drag thence the guardian Cerberus, divine 
Odysseus to question the soul of Theban 
Teiresias. All these descended living 
into the realms of Erebus, and each, ex- 
cepting the ambitious king of the Lapi- 
the, returned to the light of the sun. 
Lucian, Virgil, and Dante respectively 
conducted their heroes down to the land 
of shadows, but the literature of such 
Hades voyages by no means ends there. 
It would be interesting to catalogue the 
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more or less famous peregrinations and 
to trace the purpose that gave them birth. 
In general three distinct motives can be 
assigned for these Hades wanderings. 
Either, like the Homeric, they are purely 
voyages of phantasy, written to amuse, 
though perhaps not lacking in the second- 
ary purpose of enforcing an ethical teach- 
ing ora warning. Or this imaginary con- 
struction of an unknown beyond had to 
serve as the vehicle for metaphysical 
speculations. Or else, finally, the dark 
abode of Hades was chosen by wits and 
satirists as a safe place where they could 
lash the follies and weaknesses, or laud 
the excellences, of their contemporaries, 
give vent to personal feeling, and avenge 
themselves upen their enemies, under the 
idea that if they could not pursue them in 
this world, they would pursue them in the 
next. Of the latter, Dante is a notable 
example. Virgil in his Aeneid, Pindar in 
his second Olympian Ode, Hesiod in his 
Theogony, furnish us with a mere account 
of the nether regions, though some have 
surmised a deeper purpose in the first 
mentioned poet. At the close of “ Phae- 
don” Plato gives us a_ topographical 
sketch of Tartarus. The philosophical 
purpose is exemplified in the highest per- 
fection in the story of the Pamphylian 
Er in the “ Republic.” In like manner 
Plutarch, as a sequel to his essay “ Con- 
cerning such as God is slow to punish,” 
enforces his argument by the story of a 
man, one Thespius of Soli, who, leading 
a dishonest and wicked life, visited the 
world of spirits, beheld the rewards and 
punishments there awarded, and returned 
to the upper aira reformed character. A 
Christian imitation of these pagan phan- 
tasies is found in Origen’s account of the 
abode and condition of souls after death. 
Lucian’s description had however become 
the accredited one and the most popular. 
An imitation itself, it has found imitators 
innumerable down to the most modern 
times. 

Among these imitations of Lucian, the 
Parisian library possessed for a short 
while three MSS., to which the Necyo- 
manteia of Lucian had evidently served 
as models. One of these MSS. had been 
carried off from the Vatican and was re- 
stored in 1814, the other two are still in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. 
They all three date from what may be 
called the Greek Middle Age, and resem- 
ble each other in plan and idea. The 
poverty of the literature of the period 
imparts an adventitious interest to these 
remnants. The scene in each case is 
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laid in Hades, the persons introduced are 
aetual acquaintances of the writers, and 
give occasion for anecdotes, pleasantries, 
reflections, as well as allusions to con- 


.temporary events. They present how- 


ever manifest differences in style and in 
degree of excellence. One MS. is incom- 
plete. It is a bizarre jumble of Christian 
and pagan notions, of Lucian and the 
Apocalypse, very characteristic of the 
transition period of ideas amidst which it 
was written. The story relates how the 
writer wanders through unknown regions 
guided by an angel who explains to him 
the frightful scenes he beholds. These 
are very Dantesque. There are pits filled 
with sulphur and flame; abysses that 
open beneath the feet of the guilty and 
engulph them forever; and so forth. 
Maundy Thursday, Good Friday, Lent, 
and other Church festivals, are personi- 
fied as women of preternatural stature, 
with countenances more than human. 
They appear before the throne of God 
and accuse those who have infringed their 
feasts and observances. Perjurers, false 
witnesses, fraudulent merchants, sinners 
of all descriptions, are swallowed up by 
torrents of fire. A bridge breaks under 
some prelates who have allowed them- 
selves to be corrupted by gifts. As the 
MS. is incomplete, however, it is not pos- 
sible accurately to determine the tendency 
of the little yew d’esprit. It is neverthe- 
less manifest from the portion that re- 
mains, that, on the whole, the Christian 
element preponderates. 

ae perhaps the Church fathers 
and the rhetoricians of the school of An- 
tioch, few authors were more read and 
imitated by the Greeks of the Middle 
Ages than Lucian. The maxims that 
pervaded the Byzantine Empire were little 
calculated to encourage talent and the 
freedom of speech necessary to an histo- 
rian. Such restraints upon a cultured 
people like the Byzantines were favorable 
to the production of allegorical satire and 
sure to evoke it, because under its cover 
freedom of speech could be indulged. 
The author of a satire could feel assured 
that the initiated would understand and 
be gratified at his malice, while the un- 
versed would be amused, even if they did 
not know why. In the age of the An- 
tonines, Lucian’s works were largely cop- 
ied and multiplied; and if the contempo- 
raries of Heraclius did not fully appreciate 
the verve and grace of this elegant writer, 
they fully appreciated his themes. Be- 
sides this political restraint, another 
cause may have contributed to render the 
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Greeks of the Middle Ages admirers of 
Lucian. Constantinople was at that time 
their literary centre. Even before Con- 
stantine had fixed his capital upon the 
shores of the Bosphorus, the citizens of 
that city enjoyed, together with those of 
Antioch and Alexandria, the doubtful 
reputation of being naturally sarcastic, 
and of possessing a keen appreciation of 
humor. Under Caracalla the Alexandri- 
ans had to pay dear for this taste. The 
emperor had been often the theme of 
Alexandrian raillery, and since, as Hero- 
dian quaintly puts it, “their language is 
not wanting in force, often when they 
think to laugh, they very seriously pique 
those upon whom their sallies fall, and 
who therefore take the matter more seri- 
ously, for nothing offends like truth.” 
The people of Alexandria experienced 
this only toocruelly. They had expressed 
themselves with little reserve concerning 
the death of Geta, had nicknamed the 
emperor, and mocked his statue. Julian, 
when so treated, returned the railleries of 
the people of Antioch in kind; Caracalla 
had recourse to other weapons. He nursed 
his resentment in silence. After his tri- 
umphal entry into Bithynia, when he en- 
deavored to imitate the progress of Alex- 
ander, he rested at Alexandria. The 
inhabitants greeted him warmly, and he 
appeared to return their feelings. Ona 
given day he invited them all to a festival 
at the theatre to which they came un- 
armed, in perfect confidence. Scarcely 
however had they assembled, than at a 
signal from the emperor the soldiers fell 
upon them and massacred them. Thus 
Caracalla avenged the lampoons upon his 
person. 

St. John Chrysostom, in his sermons, 
complains bitterly of the tendency among 
his hearers to turn everything into ridi- 
cule. With sucha spirit rife among the 
inhabitants, what more natural than that 
Lucian should be a favorite author; what 
more natural than that more or less happy 


‘imitations abounded, most of them com- 


posed between the foundation and the 
taking of Constantinople? Scholars have 
even suspected that some of these have 
crept in among the works of Lucian, 
thanks to the carelessness of copyists. 
The MSS., as may be expected, vary in 
value; but all possess a certain worth, 
because from their very nature they paint 
contemporary society, and thus throw 
light upon a civilization far remote from 
our own. 

Of this kind are the other two MSS. of 
which we have spoken. They are sepa- 
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rated from each other by the lapse of 
three centuries, during which the classical 
spirit still prevailing in the one had be- 
come much modified in the other. The 
more recent is the less interesting. It is 
headed “ Dialogue of the Dead ” (AsaAoyoc 
Nexpixég), In the Parisian library it is 
catalogued under Cod. Gr. 2991A, under 
the title, “ Dialogi mortuorum, ubi Maza- 
ris et illorum nonnulli, quibuscum in aula 
Constantinopolitana vixerat, colloquentes 
introducuntur.” It bears the character 
of a connected recital rather than that of 
a dialogue, for the hero, Mazaris, is 
throughout the narrator. He begins by 
telling how a fearful pestilence ravaged 
Constantinople, from which no one was 
safe. At last, at the intercession of the 
most high patriarch, the pestilence was 
induced so far to avert its malignity that 
it changed its virulent form, and assumed 
the milder character of a sore throat. 
Nevertheless it continued its devastations 
under this new shape, and Mazaris, being 
attacked, succumbed under its scourge. 
While his household were quietly sleeping 
in their beds, unaware of what had hap- 
pened to him, Mazaris suddenly found 
himself in a wide, deep valley, filled with 
a multitude of men, none of whom were 
either young or old, but all of whom 
seemed much of the same age. They dif- 
fered only in feature and in the appearance 
they presented. All were naked, but while 
the bodies of some were perfectly whole, 
those of others were covered with wounds 
and scars. They were the guilty, whose 
evil deeds in the flesh were indicated by 
bloody stripes upon their bodies, as Socra- 
tes tells Callikles in Plato’s “ Gorgias.” 
The others were void of reproach, but all 
were associated together. While Maza- 
ris was regarding them and trying to re- 
cover from his astonishment, he was ac- 
costed by a man, named Manuel Holobo- 
lus, who began to question him eagerly 
concerning certain persons whom he had 
known during his lifetime at the court of, 
Constantinople, what positions they now 
filled, who had been disgraced, who super- 
seded. Before Mazaris had time to reply 
to his eager interrogator, Holobolus began 
to pour forth his grievances against a cer- 
tain Padiates who, according to him, had 
replaced him as secretary and favorite of 
the emperor, by means more efficient 
than honorable. At the same time he 
does not scruple to narrate to Mazaris 
the doubtful actions of which he himself 
had been guilty while filling the post in 
question, These confidences are impart- 
ed to Mazaris under the thick shadow of 
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a laurel-tree. Hither Holobolus has led 
him out of earshot from the crowd. His 
precautions, however, are vain; their 
conversation is overheard by Padiates, 
who, finding himself thus unsparingly, 
and, as it appears, unjustly accused by a 
fellow-criminal, suddenly springs cut of 
the bushes amid which he has lain hid, 
and in forcible rather than elegant terms 
requests Holobolus to be silent. This 
exchange of amenities continues a while, 
until Padiates, out of all patience, seizes 
a cudgel and smites Holobolus on the 
head, so that he sinks to the ground in- 
sensible. This deed causes great com- 
motion among the spirits, who call out 
lustily for a physician. One Pepago- 
menus approaches, lays a healing herb 
upon the wounded head of Holobolus, 
and then himself enters into conversation 
with Mazaris. He is soon however inter- 
rupted by other spirits, for all are anxious 
to cull information from the upper world, 
and more than aught else the chronique 
scandaleuse of the period excites their 
curiosity. The only person who shows 
anything like intelligent interest is a mu- 
sician, Lampadarius, whom Mazaris meets 
in a grove of planes and elms, among 
whose branches singing birds chirp in 
varied tones. He asks Mazaris regard- 
ing his sons, deploring their vile conduct. 
One has turned Nazarene and become a 
monk, while leading, under cover of his 
gown, a most dissolute life. The other 
has nominally continued in his father’s 
profession, but instead of holding it in 
high honor, has prostituted it to enliyen 
the debauches of the worthless rich idlers 
of Constantinople. Holobolus, who has 
never lost sight of Mazaris since his en- 
try into Hades, now grows impatient at 
the length of Lampadarius’s disquisitions 
upon the high calling of his beloved pro- 
fession. Already, when Mazaris entered 
Hades, Holobolus asked him why he had 
come before the Moire had cut his life’s 
thread, and where was the good of com- 
ing hither so poor that he could not even 
defray the needful double obolus to Cha- 
ron, which had been fixed as the tax for 
transport. He incites him, while it is yet 
time, to return to the upper world, enrich 
himself, and not come back to Hades be- 
fore he can possibly help it. He points 
out a stream flowing hard by that is 
fringed by rushes. “Go aside thither,” 
he whispers, “ and hide yourself, and after 
a time you wiJl return with joy and safety 
to the light of the sun.” He then gives 
him various directions how to act, as well 
as messages to dwellers upon the earth, 
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and again urges him to expedition, for, 
he says, if the fame of his presence 
should spread yet further, he will be ques- 
tioned night and day by troops of spirits 
all eager to hear what is happening above ; 
and, he adds, “if this should come about, 
which heaven forefend, you will now and 
never get out of Hades, as I shall never 
get thence until the trumpet sounds for 
the judgment day.” 

Here the recital closes abruptly, the 
writer merely adding these words: “I 
wrote this, gentlemen, induced rather by 
my tears than by laughter, rather for in- 
struction than amusement, more seriously 
than playfully.” It would appear that 
Mazaris, like Thespius of Soli, was not of 
the number of the dead as yet, but by a 
certain destiny and permission of the gods 
had come to Hades only with his intel- 
lectual faculties, having left the rest of his 
soul, like an anchor, in his body. 

Ellisen, who has printed this dialogue 
in his Analecta from medizval and new 
Greek literature; Hase, who first discov- 
ered it among the Parisian MSS. ; LBois- 
sonade the scholar —have all three ex- 
pended much learned ingenuity in unrav- 
elling the obscure allusions with which 
the little work abounds. Many of these 
have a purely learned and archzological 
interest, others a purely philological one; 
but some are of general interest. Fore- 
most must be placed their endeavor to fix 
the date of the MS. This it has been 
possible to determine, although the libels 
it contains are not directed against any 
personages whose names have come down 
tous. Thus, Holobolus speaks of having 
accompanied the emperor on his voyages 
in Britain and Gaul. This can only refer 
to Manuel Palzologus (1391-1425), who 
traversed Europe to solicit help against 
the Turks. The satire of Mazaris throws 
some light on the court of this monarch, 
the petty intrigues of his courtiers, his 
own degradation, and the crimes and 
place-hunting of his favorites, as well as 
the political state of Greece in the fifteenth 
century. We learn thence that the peo- 
ples living on the shores of the Danube 
were in constant communication with the 
Greeks, to whom they were drawn by con- 
formity of religion and manners. We 
gather from a remark let fall by Lampa- 
darius, that a voyage into Wallachia was 
deemed by the inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople as a sure means of making or re- 
establishing a fortune, while the Arab 
names borne by many of the personages 
who appear in the piece indicate the 
growing influence of the East upon the 
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West. Even the religion of Islam ap- 
pears to have found more or less willing 
converts, thus cementing a connection 
between the Greeks and the invading 
Turks. 

It is not easy, from internal evidence, 
to fix the writer’s social status. He ap- 
pears to have been poor —at least he is 
reproached with this by the inhabitants 
of Hades, who seem to concur with the 
Russian proverb, “ Poverty is not a sin, 
but twice as bad.” It is not probable 
that he was an ecclesiastic, or if he was, 
he was above the fanaticism of his time, 
for he speaks with no reserve and much 
contempt of monastic abuses and licen- 
tiousness. He was evidently well ac- 
quainted with all the internal affairs of 
the palace. Can he have filled some such 
post as Procopius under Belisarius? His 
horizon is clearly limited to the unrefresh- 
ing atmosphere of writers and fawning 
courtiers. The remnants of former splen- 
dor that composed the Rhomaic kingdom 
consisted early in the fifteenth century of 
a poverty-stricken and degenerate court. 
Cabals, quarrels, feuds, corruption, fur- 
nish the sole theme of talk in Hades. As 
a purer picture there looms in the back- 
ground the figure of the well-meaning, 
but isolated and helpless emperor, who 
brought home nothing save the assurance 
of his moral and physical defeat from his 
frequent errands to his more powerful 
neighbors. The position of the sick man 
in Constantine’s empire is very similar to 
that of his successor at the Sublime Porte 
to-day. Troubles without, dissensions 
within. The picture is painted with a 
broad, remorseless pencil. There is no 
delicacy of touch or of treatment. But it 
is stamped with an unmistakable air of 
veracity. The thought and speech of 
every person introduced only revolves 
round himself and his personal concerns. 
Large questions of the common weal have 
nointeresttothem. Ifthe State advances 
their sons, they wish it success ; if it fails 
so to do, they condemn it. The judges 
are venal, the officials incompetent and 
dishonest, the physicians quacks or poison- 
ers. Altogether Mazaris’s visit to Hades 
affords a far from enlivening picture of 
good society in the city of the holy Con- 
stantine a generation before its fall. The 
social photograph thus unconsciously fur- 
nished resembles a sombre shadow hang- 
ing over the Eastern Empire, the agent 
and harbinger of its destruction. The 
whole composition is distinguished rather 
by burlesque humor than by refined satire. 
Mazaris’s praises of the emperor, and his 
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projected reforms may have been an en- 
deavor to help him in his good intentions 
by means of easily intelligible sarcasms. 
This may explain the concluding words. 
that seem to point to an ulterior purpose. 

We now come to the third MS., the 
one abstracted from the Vatican, and 
which is the most curious of all. Its full 
title is “The Sufferings of Timarion” 
(Tyapiov 7 mept tov xa’ abtdv ra0nudTwr). 
A well-preserved codex, elegantly written 
upon silk paper of the fourteenth century, 
its compositition dates from the twelfth 
century of our era. 

The dialogue opens by Cydion question- 
ing his friend Timarion, why he has been 
so long absent from Constantinople. Ti- 
marion replies that he has been dead and 
come to life again. How? What is 
this? Cydion presses him to be more 
explicit. At first Timarion refuses, at 
last he yields to his friend’s entreaty. 
He tells him how he had undertaken a 
journey to Thessalonica about the time 
when the festival of St. Demetrius, the 
patron saint of that city, was celebrated. 
Since the seventh century this saint has 
enjoyed a great veneration in Greece, and 
especially in Thessalonica where he was 
buried, and as his festival fell in October, 
it is even possible to fix with precision the 
date when Timarion undertook his jour- 
ney. The festival drewa great concourse 
of people to the city, and a great fair was 
always held outside the walls on this occa- 
sion, commerce being thus happily blend- 
ed with religious duties, much in the same 
mode as ‘at the Panathenaica of Athens 
and the Panionium of Miletus. Timarion 
arrived in time to witness all the festivi- 
ties. He visited the fair and saw spread 
out all the natural products and handi- 
works of a great part of the world. All 
that Boeotia and the Peloponnesus could 
produce or merchant vessels import from 
Italy came hither. Even Pheenicia and 
Egypt, nay, even Spain and the Pillars of 
Hercules sent their wares. There was 
Black Sea produce (probably Russian furs, 
caviare, and salt fish); there were the 
weaving and spinning produce of men and 
women. Many of these went first to By- 
zantium, and passed thence to Thessalo- 
nica per mule or horse, these cavalcades 
forming a gay and splendid addition to 
the spectacle. Together with the fair the 
religious ceremony was also held. This 
lasted three whole nights; on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day there was a solemn 
procession through the city, when the 
whole population turned out to do honor 
to the saint. Timarion was struck by the 
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brilliancy of the cortége, the wealth of the 
appointments, the military bearing of the 
soldiery. His admiration was enhanced 
at the sight of the governor of the city, 
and by his condescension and grace of 
address. Timarion joined the crowd and 
also offered up his prayers at the shrine 
of the saint. Unhappily, however, his 
pleasures were cut short thatysame even- 
ing by an attack of fever. Disregarding 
it, he set out next day to return'to Con- 
stantinople, but soon more alarming symp- 
toms set in, and he had not gone far be- 
fore he succumbed to his malady. He 
fell asleep, and from that he presumed 
into death. He only remembered with 
horror that two demons, terrible to behold, 
swooped down upon his body. 

“ This,” said one of them, “is he who 
through losing all his bile has lost a fourth 
part of the composition of his being, and 
may not live-any longer with the three- 
fourths remaining to him.” 

For, as Timarion goes on to explain, 
this was in accordance with a_ notice 
posted up in Hades by Aéskulapius and 
Hippokrates, that any human being who 
had thus lost a fourth part of himself could 
live no longer,‘even if his bedy might 
otherwise be in good condition. Timarion 
was therefore forced to follow these genii 
and obey the orders which they gave him 
in tones and words that were far from 
conciliatory. They first bore him through 
the air, then across a bog, and finally 
forced him to descend into a yawning 
gulf, closed at the bottom by the heavy 
iron gates of Hades. As Timarion passed 
in, the guardians eyed him sharply. 

“ Aha! there he is,” they said, “he of 
whom Zakus and Minos spoke yesterday ; 
he who, it is said, desired to live on al- 
though he had parted with a fourth part 
of his bodily substance, in opposition to 
the decrees of Aéskulapius, Hippokrates, 
and the whole medical senate. Bring in 
the luckless wight who dared to hold his 
own views on the composition of his body. 
For how should it be that a man could 
continue to live among mortals in the 
upper world without the four elementary 
substances ?” 

Once within the precincts of Hades, 
Timarion’s guides, Oxylus and Nyction, 
proceed more slowly, and he has time to 
look about him. They pass the houses of 
the dead, which are lighted up according 
to the means of the inhabitants, some 
poorly, some with wood and coals, some 
with torches. Those who have been rich 
have lamps and live in great luxury. But 
all, whether rich or poor, rose up as the 
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death guides passed, and greeted them 
with marked deference. The first person 
Timarion observed was an old man greed- 
ily devouring a meal of salted pork and 
Phrygian cabbage. In vain he tried to 
get some information concerning him. 
His questions were answered by dubious 
utterances. Probably these were under- 
stood at the time this satire was written, 
and referred to the gourmandise of some 
great personage. Timarion’s guides now 
became engrossed in conversation with a 
friend, so that they paid less attention to 
hurrying him on. He had therefore time 
to, observe, lying on the ground in his 
tent, weeping bitterly and refusing to be 
comforted, another person, who, he was 
told, was the emperor Romanos IV., 
Diogenes, who was here expiating the 
cruelties he had perpetrated in his life- 
time. While gazing with awe upon this 
spectacle, Timarion was accosted by a 
spare old man. He at once recognized 
the new arrival, for the newly departed it 
seems still kept some of the rosy hue 
of life, which they lost after they had been 
some while in Hades. 

“Welcome, you newcomer!” he cried. 
“Pray tell me how do matters stand 
above? How much tunny fish can one 
buy now for an obolus? What is the 
price of salmon, anchovies, and flounders ? 
What do oil, wine, and wheat cost? Was 
there a good catch of sardines this 
year?” 

When Timarion had replied to these 
and other greedy questions, he questioned 
in his turn concerning the inmate of the 
tent into which he had peeped, and asked 
why he was suffering such misery. The 
gourmand then told him the history of 
Diogenes of Cappadocia. Scarcely had 
he finished his recital than the genii too 
had ended their discourse. They turned 
fiercely upon Timarion with, — 

“Hasten your steps. You are to be 
brought into the court of justice, and will 
therefore soon part from us.” 

“What!” exclaimed Timarion, “are 
there also courts of justice, lawsuits, and 
verdicts here as in life?” 

“ Here, above all,” answered his guides, 
“a man’s whole life is examined to the 
minutest detail, and the verdict of each is 
spoken according to his deserts. And 
there is no appeal from the decision of 
this tribunal.” 

So they walked on, and soon encoun- 
tered a tall, spare man who greeted Tima- 
rion by name, calling him one of his first 
scholars inthe Aulaat Byzantium. Tima- 
rion tried in vain to recognize his master. 
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In this hale, upright ghost he little guessed 
his gouty, crippled teacher, Theodorus of 
Smyrna. He eagerly questioned him how 
it came that he was better off in Hades 
than on earth. The sophist explains. 
Above, he says, gold flowed to him too 
easily; he eat and lived well, and Jed an 
existence of sybaritic ease. Henee came 
gout, chalk-stones, and such like ills. 
Here below all was changed. Here he 
had to keep a truly philosophical diet, a 
moderate table, and lead a quiet life almost 
exempt from care. 

“In brief,” he added, “ what I practised 
above was sophistry. It consisted of idle 
words, of dainty phrases that pleased the 
common herd. Here, on the other hand, 
true wisdom and spiritual discipline are 
to be met with, that have nothing to do 
with words or grasping after the approval 
of the multitude. And now you are in- 
structed,” concluded Theodorus. Then, 
in true ghostly fashion, he began to ques- 
tion Timarion as to what death he had 
died, and what was the cause of his advent 
in Hades. 

This, replies Timarion, he hardly knows 
himself, but he puts it down to the impor- 
tunity of the genii; for after narrating to 
Theodorus in great detail the miautiz of 
his illness, he feels assured that it was 
not sufficient to account for death. He 
repeats what he had overheard the genii 
saying regarding the edict of the medical 
senate, but he contends that, if the ancient 
sophists have not lied, he had not yet run 
his appointed length of days. Therefore 
he holds his case to be a hard one and of 
great injustice. This narration of his 
own grievances melted Timarion to tears, 
He implores his old master, for the love 
he bears him, to assist him in his grievous 
straits and to side with him when he shall 
come to accuse these miscreant genii be- 
fore a court of law. This Theodorus 
promises, and further assures him that 
life will be given to him a second time, 
that he shall not plead in vain for resur- 
rection. He only hopes that in that event 
Timarion will remember him and send him 
the customary victuals. To this Timari- 
on assents most readily, and then ques- 
tious Theodorus as to how he proposes to 
carry out his design, especially as he fears 
that the judges, being pagans, will be 
prejudiced against them both as Gali- 
leans. Theodorus explains that he builds 
his anticipated success upon various 
things, above all upon his powers of 
speech, ready repartee, and sure tact to 
say the correct thing. Then, last but not 
least, on his competent knowledge of 
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medicine. Thus he hopes to overcome 
the stately Collegium Medicum that pre- 
sides over the court of law. He pro- 
ceeds to speak of these ancient physicians 
with scant respect. A&skulapius with his 
empty glory has not opened his mouth in 
speech for years, he feels himself so left 
behind. When he cannot avoid giving 
some manner of reply, his comrades couch 
their questions in such fashion that he 
need only nod in assent or shake his head 
in dissent. So much for him. Hippok- 
rates, whenever he speaks, utters such 
crabbed and abstruse verbiage as does 
not fit into a court of law. The others 
are still more worthless, and Galen, the 
only one for whom Theodorus has some 
respect, happens fortunately to be absent 
at present from the council, as he is busy 
writing his book on different forms of 
fever. With regard to their paganism, 
Timarion need have no fears. Strict jus- 
tice lies in the essence of their being, 
neither do they concern themselves with 
the different religions of those whom 
they have to judge. Moreover, having 
regard to the fact that the faith of the 
Galilean is spread over all Europe anda 
part of Asia, it has been deemed fitting 
to choose a judge also from their midst. 
Theophilus, the late emperor of Constan- 
tinople, has been selected for this post, 
and his justice is well known. Theodo- 
rus only adds one piece of advice to Ti- 
marion: “Do you not speak, pleading is 
not your forte; give me unlimited author- 
ity to speak for you.” 

Theodorus then turns to the guides, 
and tells them that he is about to accuse 
them of having unjustly deprived Tima- 
rion of life. They all proceed onwards, 
walking over some fifteen stadia, till they 
reach a charming grove, where lovely 
flowers blossom, where the ground is cov- 
ered with green grass, and birds sing 
sweetly. This, Theodorus explains, are 
the Elysian Fields, and soon after they 
approach the precincts of the court. The- 
odorus again bids Timarion, who is un- 
easy about the issue of his suit, be with- 
out fear. As they enter, they learn that 
a knotty case has just been decided con- 
cerning the incriminated death of Czsar 
by the hands of Cassius and Brutus (a 
curious anachronism this, that Czsar’s 
murderers should be judged by a tribunal 
presided over. by Theophilus who died 
nearly nine hundred years later). The 
constables now cite Timarion before the 
tribunal. Theodorus at once takes up the 
word and begs that he and his client may 
be led before the judges, as they have a 
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matter of supreme importance to try be- 
fore them, namely, to accuse Oxylus and 
Nyetion of injustice; for since when, he 
would like to know, is it customary in 
Hades to part the soul from the body 
while full powers of life still exist in the 
latter? Theodorus so imposes on these 
functionaries by the pomposity of his ad- 
dress and his rhodomontade, that they 
obey him obsequiously, and lead him into 
the inner court where Acakus, Minos, and 
the Christian Theophilus are seated at a 
tribunal. Puffing out his cheeks, after 
the manner of the sophists, and speaking 
in inflated language, Theodorus pleads 
Timarion’s cause as warmly as in 1082 he 
defended the cause of the Christians at 
the synod held in Constantinople by 
Alexius Comnenus. He shows how Oxy- 
lus and Nyction had parted Timarion’s 
soul forcibly from his body, and therefore 
claims for himaright to return to life. 
Minos summons the genii to defend them- 
selves. They do so, upholding the the- 
ory that Timarion had lost all his bile 
during his illness, and had consequently 
parted with a fourth part of his composi- 
tion. On hearing this the judges resolve 
to adjourn their sitting until A2skulapius 
and Hippokrates can be present to decide 
this important point.* 

This adjournment lasted three days, 
but Timarion does not tell his friend what 
passed in their course. At their expira- 
tion he is once more formally cited before 
the tribunal, and an animated medical 
discussion ensues as to whether he has 
or has not parted with essentials. Theo- 
dorus’s readiness of speech overcomes all 
obstacles, for he proves medically that 
Timarion’s body was not sufficiently ex- 
hausted to justify its being parted from 
its soul. The verdict is at last given in 
Timarion’s favor, and he is bade farewell 
until the time be up and he again appears 
here. Oxylus and Nyction are degraded 
from their office. This is the result in 
brief: the matter had required much talk- 
ing to and fro, and it was evening before 
judgment was passed in this intricate 
case. 

As it was getting late, Theodorus pro- 
posed that Timarion should come with 
him and spend the night in the abode of 
the wise. This clearly corresponds to 
Dante’s limbo glorioso, which Voltaire 


* Hase thinks that in the description of the tribunal, 
and the mode in which justice is administered, is a very 
evident imitation of the Attic orators. He further 
thinks that in these genii the growing Mahometan in- 
fluence of the time is to be traced, for they recall the 
angels of Death, Mounker and Nekir, who play so great 
a part in Mahometan traditions. 
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very properly preferred to all the nine 
spheres of paradise. In this region lived 
all the philosophers and sophists, and so 
anxious was Timarion to see what he 
could of them, that he never closed his 
eyes all night. He saw Parmenides, Py- 
thagoras, Anaxagoras, Thales, and all the 
other chiefs of all the philosophical sects, 
as they sat cheerfully together, convers- 
ing peaceably and discussing their vari- 
ous doctrines. Only Diogenes was ex- 
cluded with contempt from their circle. 
Timarion reports to his friend the conver- 
sations that passed, which give him an 
opportunity of lauding his friends and 
viligying his enemies. 

Next morning Theodorus bade Tima- 
rion depart, telling him that it was long 
since matters had gone so well with any 
dead man. He wishes him farewell and 
instructs him to hurry, lest the news of 
his death should reach Constantinople 
and distress his many friends. So they 
part, and Timarion continues his journey 
without stopping, till he finds himself in 
the open air. 


Tanto ch’ io vidi delle cose belle, 
Che porta il ciel, per un pertugio tondo ; 
E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle. 


The Pleiades and the Great Bear were 
shining down upon him, and he greeted 
them with joy. At once he hastened to 
seek out his corpse. Descending by the 
chimney into the hut where he had left it, 
he entered his body by the mouth and 
nostrils. Resting a few hours, he next 
day continued his journey to Byzantium. 
Arrived there, his first endeavor was to 
find some one newly dead who would 
take to Theodorus his due reward. And 
thus, having ended his long recital, Ti- 
marion bids his friend good-night. 

Such this satire, that gives us the con- 
ception formed of Hades by the temperate 
and learned phantasy of a Byzantine soph- 
ist or doctor of the twelfth century — for 
one or the other of these the author must, 
in all probability, have been. The treat- 
ise itself bears for us much the same re- 
lation as a satire upon homeopathy, hy- 
dropathy, or any fashionable medical reg- 
imen might have for the traditional New 
Zealander. The pith of the whole lies in 
certain medical, or, more properly speak- 
ing, physiological dogmas connected with 
Empedocles’s doctrine of the four element- 
al properties, which Hippokrates brought 
over into animal physiology, whence pa- 
thology drew the conclusions posted upin 
Hades. These, to judge from this MS., 
gave rise at that period to learned discus- 





sions and differences, and attracted much 
attention in Constantinople. The idea 
that the death of a patient should be de- 
clared invalid upon his reclamation and 
sufficient showing that it is against the 
rules of a system held as irretragable, is 
certainly original. The satire is not ele- 
gant, but it is very biting in parts, while 
its occasionally scurrilous tone recalls 
Rabelais. The language of Timarion re- 
sembles that of the Church fathers. In 
Mazaris it has already fallen into barba- 
rism. Both are interesting to philologists 
— but that theme transcends our powers. 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 


WILL STOUT THE PARISH BEADLE, 
A CHARACTER, 


IN this quiet, out-of-the-world place, the 
last of the local Scottish “ worthies ” 
died out with old Will Stout the parish 
beadle. We admit the stern necessity of 
getting rid of able-bodied beggars and 
tramps, yet we owe the poor-laws and the 
combination houses a kind of sentimental 
grudge for having devoured our “ gan- 
grels” and wandering minstrels, whose 
periodic visits were so welcome, especially 
at farmhouses, during the long winter 
evenings. Their tales and ballads were 
a source of never-failing interest to the 
servants and children. It wasa red-letter 
day when the “auld sodger” came round 
to spend his evenings in the kitchen, and 
sleep in some warm corner of the barn or 
cow-house. The children stole away from 
the parlor—where their parents were 
deep in Boston’s “Fourfold State,” or 
vainly puzzling over Jonathan Edwards 
—in order to join the kitchen group, as 
they listened with open mouths to tales of 
the Peninsular War, rehearsed with some 
embellishment by the “auld sodger,” as 
he vigorously flourished his one remaining 
arm to illustrate his deeds of heroism. 

We can well reriember, too, the pleas- 
ure with which we children welcomed the 
visits of “hunch-backed ” Singing Sandy, 
a lingering remnant of the wandering min- 
strel fraternity. Too lazy in his younger 
days to work, Sandy had gradually ac- 
quired wandering habits, into which he 
fell the more readily from being slightly 
weak in intellect. It was a standing tra- 
dition among the boys that his “hump” 
was a made-up one; and certainly Sandy 
knew how to produce effects. On arriv- 
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ing at a village, his first proceeding was to 
enter some cottage where he saw roses 
were plentiful, and get the goodwife to fix 
a garland of them—the reddest being 
preferred —round his old battered Kil- 
marnock bonnet, when forth he issued 
with a kind of boyish exultation, flourish- 
ing his stick round his head, and delight- 
ing the hearts of the children with the 
song of “ Rolling-eye :””— 


Oh, whaur are ye gaun, my bonnie bonnie lass ? 
Oh, whaur are ye gaun, my honie? 
Right modestly she answered me, 
An errand to my mammie. 
With my rolling eye, faul the diddle eye, 
With my rolling eye dum dary. 


From the popularity of this song, with its 
unfailing chorus, to which Sandy danced 
as vigorously as his stiff joints and rheu- 
matic frame would allow, he was generally 
known by the name of * Rolling-eye,” and 
the song was regarded as in some way his 
own especial property. ‘“ Johnnie Cope” 
was another of his songs; but never took 
the place of “ Rolling-eye” in the chil- 
dren’s estimation. 

Another welcome visitor was the “ chap- 
man,” whose little pack, with its many- 
bladed knives and its tinsel gauds and 
jewellery, made the boys’ teeth water, 
and the girls’ hearts leap with anticipa- 
tion. His sales were certainly not such 
as to increase his fortune; but then the 
pretence of gaining an honest livelihood 
was an excuse for obtaining meals — for 
by some strange coincidence the packman 
invariably made his appearance at meal- 
times; nor was he in a hurry to depart 
and push his trade, till he had rehearsed 
the local news and delighted the young- 
sters with some marvellous stories. 

These harmless and more or less wel- 
come characters are every year becoming 
rarer. As long as we had the old beadle, 
our parish possessed a character of the 
genuine old type. The beadle in a coun- 
try parish is an official of no small impor- 
tance, at least in his own eyes. He has 
frequently very mixed duties to perform. 
He is grave-digger, church-officer, bell- 
ringer, sometimes minister’s man, garden- 
er and general-worker, or jack-of-all-trades. 
If he has been long in the office, he be- 
comes a great authority on all subjects 
of a purely parochial nature. With us 
Will Stout had been beadle for over fifty 
years, ind while ministers might come and 
go, Will remained, apparently a perma- 
nent institution. 
Wiil was long, lanky, and ill-shapen. He 
was generally invested in the minister’s 
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cast-off clothes, which hung so loosely 
about him as to give the impression that 
they had been made for Will at a time 
when he was of a fuller habit. It was 
only in his later years that Wwe knew him, 
By that time, being the older official, he 
had come to regard himself as of nearly 
as great importance to the parish as the 
minister himself. The attendance at this 
remote parish church had been less affect- 
ed by the influence of Dissent than some 
neighboring ones, and Will thought that 
he was entitled to no small credit for this. 
A stranger a few years ago remarked on 
the large attendance at the services, when 
Will enlightened him as to the cause of 
this by naively observing: “ Weel, sir, ye 
see that me and the minister have kept 
them weel together.” 

While Will generally performed his 
duties efficiently in his own rough-and- 
ready kind of way, he had some little 
weaknesses and peccadillos that the min- 
ister and the parishioners as a whole were 
charitable enough to overlook as frequent- 
ly as possible. At the time of neighbor- 
ing fairs, Will’s friends were sometimes 
known to “treat” him beyond what was 
good for him, in order to hear some of 
his quaint stories. At such times the 
minister took care, if possible, not to re- 
quire his services. One day, however, 
when on necessary parochial duty, he 
chanced to meet Will on his way from 
the fair, earnestly endeavoring to carry 
himself as straightas possible. The min- 
ister felt bound to tender a mild remon- 
strance. Will had to stand on his de- 
fence, and having just parted with a petty 
laird, he sought to screen himself by as- 
suring the minister that Jeems Tamson 
was away up the road “far fouer than 
me.” We are bound to admit, in fairness 
to Will, that such excesses were very rare. 

Will’s natural-history tastes were some- 
what extensive for his opportunities, and 
on this account he was a great favorite 
with the manse boys. He had generally 
about him one or two pets, such as jack- 
daws, magpies, and squirrels, besides a 
miscellaneous collection of birds and four- 
footed animals, which he had stuffed with 
his own hands. Jt was more than shrewd- 
ly suspected that Will made the acquaint- 
ance of some animals with other objects 
in view than the study of natural history ; 
and that by the aid of a little wire, where 
the glebe adjoined the laird’s policies, he 
had occasionally found the wherewithal 


In personal appearance ; to make a savory stew. And before our 


rivers were so strictly preserved, the sal- 
mon-poodls had frequent visits from him 
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by torchlight. The success of such visits 
was amply attested by the fact that Will 
was able to regale himself with a piece of 
“kippered ” salmon when others had to 
content themselves with more homely 
fare. He inall probability regarded this 
as a harmless way of supplementing his 
somewhat limited income. His salary as 
beadle was by no means an extravagant 
one; and one year when there happened 
to be a general rise of wages, he made an 
application for the modest increase of one 
pound. In the heritors’ minute-books we 
find it recorded that it was agreed to grant 
the increase on condition that Will would 
give up salmon-poaching. 

Will remained a bachelor, residing with 
his old mother, who lived to the age of 
nearly a hundred years. In mature life 
he was urged by some of his friends to 
take a wife. He was very cautious, how- 
ever, in regard to matrimony, and declined 
the advice, excusing himself on the ground 
“that there are many things you can say 
to your mither you couldna say to a fremit 
[stranger] woman.” While beadle, he 
had seen four or five different ministers 
in the parish, and had buried two or three 
of them. And although his feelings be- 
came somewhat blunted regarding the 
sacredness of graves in general, yet he 
took a somewhat tender care of the spot 
where the ministers lay. After his ex- 
tended experience, he was asked to give 
his deliberate judgment as to which of 
them he had liked best. His answer was 
guarded; he said he did not know, as 
they were all good men. But being fur- 
ther pressed and asked if he had no pref- 
erence, after a little thought he again ad- 
mitted that they were all “ guid men, guid 
men; but Mr. Mathieson’s claes fitted me 
best.” 

One of the new incumbents, knowing 
Will’s interest in the clothes, thought that 
at an early stage he would gain his favor 
by presenting him with a coat. To make 
him conscious of the kindly service he 
was doing, the minister informed him that 
it was almost new. Will took the gar- 
ment, examined it with a critical eye, and 
having thoroughly satisfied himself, pro- 
nounced it “‘a guid coat, a guid coat,” but 
pawkily added: “When Mr. Watt the 
auld minister gied me a coat, he gied me 
breeks as weel.” The new minister, who 
was fortunately gifted with a sense of 
humor, could not do less than complete 
Will’s rig-out from top to toe, and so es- 
tablished himself as a permanent favorite 
with the beadle. 

Although he was naturally of an amia- 





ble and kindly disposition, Will would 
occasionally show that he could assume a 
self-defensive attitude. Whea the minis- 
ter of the parish was unexpectedly called 
away from home, an afternoon service 
conducted by a neighbor clergyman would 
sometimes be substituted for the regular 
service. At such times it was Will’s duty 
to apprise the parishioners of this change 
of the hour of service for the day. On 
one of these occasions, somewhat to the 
chagrin of the minister officiating, a very 
small number of the parishioners were 
present. With some irritation he accused 
the beadle of having failed to make due 
intimation. Will stoutly maintained that 
he had faithfully fulfilled his duties, by 
not only naming the hour of meeting, but 
also announcing the name of the minister 
who was to conduct the services. Still 
unsatisfied, fresh doubts were insinuated 
regarding the veracity of Will’s statement, 
which being more than Will could endure, 
he quietly informed the minister that if he 
would have the true reason of the small 
attendance, “it was that he was not very 
popular in the parish.” 

A meal that Will thoroughly relished 
and was never in living memory known to 
miss, was his Sunday dinner at the manse. 
It was a hearty one, and doubtless served 
to make up fer the homely fare of the 
Saturday previous and the Monday fol- 
lowing. It was a dinner given most un- 
grudgingly by the minister, who regarded 
Will as part of the Sabbath household. 
Moreover, he generally had share of what- 
ever had been on the minister’s own ta- 
ble. On one occasion, Will had rather 
the best of the dinner. The minister’s 
family were from home. A modest steak, 
intended for the minister, had been pre- 
pared by the thrifty housekeeper, and 
was standing ready on the kitchen-table 
when the beadle arrived. While the ser- 
vant was making the necessary arrange- 
ments for dinner in the minister’s parlor, 
Will in the interval despatched the steak. 
When the housewife broke out in indig- 
nation, he quietly remarked that he had 
used it under the impression that it was 
the “bit bit” prepared for him. The 
minister, enjoying the unconscious humor 
of the situation, first congratulated Will 
on his good fortune, and then good-hu- 
moredly dined on bacon and eggs, which, 
it may be mentioned, are a nevey-failing 
resource in remote country manses. 

Poor old Will’s step got gradually 
slower and slower; but nearly to the very 
last he carried the minister’s books up to 
the pulpit, and with his own peculiar 
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twitch of the rope, made the bell speak 
out its metallic ding-dong, ding-dong. 
Even during the few weeks when he was 
confined to bed, he would show symptoms 
of keen interest in his duties and remi- 
niscences, when some of his old friends 
led him to tell again some of his experi- 
ences. When the end was visibly ap- 
proaching, poor Will wondered who would 
dig his grave. The minister touched his 
heart by telling him that he would like to 
do that service for him with his own 
hands. For as Will always loved his 
minister, and would bravely stand up for 
him, whenever any one hinted a queru- 
lous or disparaging word, so, like a true- 
hearted man, the minister loved old Will, 
and felt that he was losing a true friend. 
This offer of the last service being the 
expression of true regard, deeply touched 
the heart of the failing man, who, after 
that, seemed content to die. Although 
the churchyard was very crowded with 
graves, Will had reserved a spot in which 
to rest beside his old nrother. On his 
funeral day, the waole parish, young and 
old, assembled to show their respect for 
the good old creature. 

The church seems now scarcely like 
itself, since the old quaint form departed 
from it. He will be long remembered as 
the last of the parish characters; and 
kindly feelings will be awakened in many 
as they read on a simple stone: “ Here 
lie the remains of William Stout, who 
was for fifty years parish beadle.” 





From The Spectator. 
REINDEER. 


OF animals whose place in nature and 
association with the needs of man render 
them especially attractive to the imagina- 
tion, the camel, the reindeer, and the 
Esquimaux dog are the most striking ex- 
amples. The camel has been made the 
subject of many pens, and of very various 
treatment; some of our fondest illusions 
respecting him have been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed. The noble dromedary of * Ka- 
loolah ” has taken its place, with Sindbad’s 
roc, and the Arab steed of Mrs. Norton’s 
poem, among the delightful creatures that 
so easily might have been, but are not. 
It is quite otherwise with the Esquimaux 
dog; * Cerf Vola’s” master has not only 
preserved, but elevated and adorned the 
legend of that inestimable product of the 
terrible north; so that it is with more 
than the ordinary pain which every tale 





of cruelty inflicts, that we read in all 
books of Arctic travel of the savage treat- 
ment it receives from men whose life de- 
pends upon its endurance and sagacity. 
With equal certainty we miay expect to 
find in all books of travel in South Africa 
descriptions of the horrible cruelty with 
which the drivers of the ox-teams treat 
the patient drudges that earn the wealth 
of the country. 

We may read and enjoy M. du Chail- 
lu’s account of the reindeer without any 
such drawback. The little people of the 
Arctic borderlands are not cruel (though 
strange murder-crazes have occurred in 
their history), and they do not torture the 
wonderful animals of which William How- 
itt wrote, forty years ago: — 


With thy patience and thy speed ; 
With thy aid for human need ; 
With thy gentleness, thy might ; 
With thy simple appetite ; 

With thy sure foot, framed to go 
Over trackless wastes of snow; 
More than gold-mines is thy worth, 
Treasure of the desert North, 


There is a charm for the imagination in 
the solemn dreariness of the landscape 
in the far-spreading country of the rein- 
deer, where the wanderings and the en- 
campment of the men are regulated by 
the supply of food for the animals, so that 
Lapps may be said to live that reindeer 
may browse; in the bare, rounded hills, 
covered with stones wrenched from the 
rocks by thousands of years of frost; in 
the lakes, the rivers, the cascades, the 
snow-covered pastures, and the scanty 
birch-trees, without which even the Lapps 
could not make out their wandering lives. 
Where the lichen grows the reindeer 
herds seek it, and the men must follow 
them. A great herd of reindeer swim- 
ming across a wide river or a fjord must 
be a fine sight; also, the sagacious crea- 
tures coming to the camp to be milked. 
The milk of the reindeer forms an impor- 
tant item in the food of the Lapps, and is 
more nutritious than that of the cow or 
the ass. Cheese is made in large quanti- 
ties, but little butter, and that so bad that 
it is like tallow. The women know all 
the animals in the largest herds, and miss 
a straggler at once, when the herd come 
noiselessly about the tent, accompanied 
by hungry dogs, and some lie down, while 
others eat the moss, using their sharp, 
handy fore-feet to detach it. When the 
camp is broken up in summer, trained 
reindeer carry the baggage, instead of 
drawing the loads, as they do in winter, 
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and moving is much more difficult. The 
lading is a work of skill, and the pack- 
saddle is a curiosity. It consists of two 
pieces of wood, rounded so as to fit the 
shape of the animal, with leather at the 
ends. This is put on exactly like a horse’s 
saddle, but more forward; a piece of rein- 
deer skin or coarse blanket is placed un- 
der it, to protect the animal’s back; the 
burdens are then evenly disposed on either 
side, from eighty to one hundred pounds 
being the average weight carried by each. 
The tent-poles are bound together, and 
drawn along the ground. Some unladen 
reindeer, to act as reliefs, follow in the 
rear of the pack animals, who travel in 
single file, attached to each other by strong 
leather ropes, made fast to the base of 
the horns, and led by a guide. Seven is 
the ordinary number under the charge of 
one man. The tents — one was exhibited 
at the Westminster Aquarium a few years 
ago—are very portable, convenient, and 
durable; unlike those of the nomad Tar- 
tars, they are never covered with skins. 
In summer, the camp will be pitched near 
a spring or stream of water, in the neigh- 
borhood of dwarf birch and juniper, and 
not distant from good pasture. About all 
the pools grows the famous Lapp “shoe 
grass,” and this beneficent product of na- 
ture is gathered in great quantities during 
the brief summer, and carefully dried for 
winter use. The Lapps wear the grass 
in their shoes in winter, because it has 
the peculiarity of retaining heat; in sum- 
mer, because it protects their feet from 
the stony ground. In the hilly and deso- 
late Norwegian regions, above which Su- 
litelma towers, 6,326 feet high, with its 
vast glacier, and where, though the mean 
temperature of the year is about freezing- 
point, exquisite flowers grow in great 
profusion over four thousand feet above 
sea-level and on the snow-line, many rov- 
ing Laplanders and herds of reindeer are 
to be met with. At two thousand feet 
above the snow-line, the lichens, and con- 
sequently the reindeer, disappear. In 
his graphic sketch of Lapland, M. Goblet 
d’Alviella gives us a lively notion of the 
mosquito of the far north; his memora- 
ble narrative of his own miseries includes 
a pitiable account of the sufferings of the 
reindeer, who go plunging along, mad- 
dened, blinded, and bleeding from the 
attacks of the humming plagues “that 
would spoil paradise.” ‘ Depend upon 
it,” once wrote a tortured traveller, “it 
was not a crumpled rose-leaf that the 
proverbial malcontent discovered; it was 
a mosquito, on the watch inside the cur- 





tain, and the legend has been perverted 
by a libeller of human nature.” The ter- 
ror of the winter camps are wolves; for 
them, the small, brave dogs, covered with 
long, thick hair, and resembling little 
bears, are always on the watch, and they 
attack them fearlessly, but with great 
cunning, “ taking care not to be bitten by 
them, and choosing their time and place 
to bite.” Reindeer bulls will often de- 
fend themselves against these enemies, 
but it is a sore disaster when a pack of 
wolves gallop into the midst of a herd, 
for the reindeer scatter in all directions, 
and the owners have to go long distances 
to find them, and often lose great num- 
bers. When the snow is on the ground, 

the hardy little men will pursue the wolves © 
on snowshoes (on these a Lapp can travel 
one hundred and fifty miles in a day of 
eighteen hours), easily overtake, and spear, 
or kill them with clubs; the wolves can- 
not escape when the snow is deep. The 
training of the reindeer—a_ naturally 
timid and restless animal—to draw a 
sledge and carry burdens isa slow and 
arduous task, but the process involves no 
ill-treatment. They are given salt and 
angelica, which, we presume, is rein- 
deeree for beer and skittles. When driv- 
ing with a guide along the Muonio, very 
far north, with the mercury 10° below 
zero, M. du Chaillu came upon a strange 
spectacle, literally, reindeer “diggings.” 
He entered a forest, and found himself in 
the midst of a number of holes several 
feet deep. He floundered through this 
dangerous place, and entered another for- 
est, where he came suddenly upon a large 
herd that had just halted. Strange, in- 
deed, was the appearance of that dark 
forest, with the multitude of reindeer 
under the foliage. The snow was not 
very deep, not over four feet, and under 
it was buried the rich moss. The num- 
ber of the animals seemed countless, and 
all except the young ones were busily 
digging, first with one fore-foot, then with 
the other, the holes becoming larger and 
larger, and the bodies of the reindeer 
more and more hidden. Wherever he 
turned his eyes, they were doing the same 
work; they were evidently hungry. On 
his way back he looked for the herd; 
none were to be seen. He alighted and 
inspected the ground, and then found that 
they had dug holes so deep that he could 
see only their tails, which swayed to and 
fro. The moving of these wonderful ani- 
mals through deep snow—of course, 
their hoofs are useless upon ice — must 
be a sight worth seeing; though one has 
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to pay a big price for it, packed into the 
boat-like sleigh, and perfectly helpless as 
they dash onwards, charging the great 
banks of snow at their rushing speed; 
their hoofs, with long hair growing be- 
tween them, spreading in the snow as 
they touch it, and the pace so rapid that 
there is no time to sink. On a thirty- 
miles journey, from Mukkavuema to Hel- 
ligskoven in Norway, during which he 
encountered a terrific storm, M. du Chail- 
lu had an opportunity of observing the 
endurance of the reindeer. In ascend- 
ing the hills they were so exhausted by 
their struggles with the snow, that they 
would drop upon it and lie on their backs, 
apparently in great suffering, then breathe 
very hard, and be so utterly helpless that 
a stranger would think they were about 
to die; but ina few minutes they would 
regain their breath, rise to their feet, eat 
snow, and set off again. The expedition 
had to go down a narrow ravine, by a very 
steep and dangerous descent; it was on 
the western shed of the mountains and 
above the tree vegetation, and this was 
how Peter and Ephraim, two clever Finns, 
managed it: — 


Numbers of sleighs were lashed together by 
a long and strong, leather, plaited cord, which 
was first secured to the forward part of each, 
then passing along the middle, was made fast, 
after which it was attached to the next in the 
same manner, and so on ; and four others were 
connected with mine. With the exception of 
the leader, each reindeer was secured to the 
rear of his sleigh by a leather cord from the 
base of the horns; almost every sleigh had 
a deer behind. Each man remained in his 
vehicle, the distance apart being small. Peter 
was to take the lead. The spare reindeer were 
for the first time harnessed, and the tired ones 
put behind. Peter had to start the whole 
train, which would go with great velocity ; he 
rode with his legs outside, turned back some- 
what with his feet touching the snow. Every 
man but me [says M. du Chaillu] seated him- 
self in the same posture, the feet acting as 
rudder and drag in the snow. I was not 
allowed to ride in that way, for they said my 
legs would surely be broken. When every- 
thing was ready, Peter looked back and gave 
the signal, and started his reindeer down the 
hill in a zigzag course. This required great 
dexterity, as we flew over the snow with aston- 
ishing speed. At times the sleigh would 
swerve on the declivity, but we went so fast 
that we were soon out of danger. 


How strange a sight—had there been 
any one upon the great waste to see it, 
that living line—at once rushing and 
wriggling down the steep snow-field, would 
have been; the flying animals, with their 


red nostrils, tossing horns, and clinking 
hoofs, and the wary, vigilant men! 

The moss tracts, vast as they are, have 
to be carefully husbanded, for the crop 
takes from seven to ten fears to grow. 
Year after year will a Lapp family roam 
over the same tract as their ancestors, all 
their energies devoted to the tending and 
increase of their herds. M. du Chaillu 
thinks the reindeer owned by the nomad 
and sea Lapps number about four hun- 
dred thousand. In the province of Fin- 
marken alone there are over sixty-five 
thousand. The moving season is the be- 
ginning of May; then the herds leave 
their winter pasture-grounds by the rivers 
and in the woods, and migrate to the 
higher lands near the fjords. A‘ moving 
day ” at Kautokeimo is a fine sight, as the 
great herds muster for their passage over 
the snow-clad, trackless hills. The newly- 
born calves are either carried, or put ina 
sleigh. Reindeer are never housed; they 
enjoy the cold and revel in the snow. 
Food is never given them, and unless they 
are specially trained to do so, they will 
not touch moss that has been gathered. 
When the snow is so deep as to defy their 
digging, they are almost as ill-off as Irish 
tenants evicted after a bad harvest; and 
the brief spring of Scandinavia tries them, 
for the snow melts during the day anda 
thick crust forms at night, so that their 
feet break through, and they suffer from 
lameness. They are very tame, and yet 
strangely wild, or rather nervous, and it 
is bad to startle them. Their speed is 
greatest in October, November, and De- 
cember; a good reindeer in good condi- 
tion will travel, in good country, one 
hundred and fifty miles a day, but eighty 
is the average. They are kindly crea- 
tures, sociable, gentle, affectionate, will- 
ing, greatly superior to other cattle in 
most respects, easily managed in a herd, 
but they must not be left by themselves 
in summer. Their battles are imposing 
encounters. In those northern regions 
where “ Reindeer, thou art wealth alone,” 
the Laplander could not exist without his 
antlered providence, for the animal is “ his 
horse, his beast of burden, his food, his 
clothing, his shoes, and his gloves.” 





From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMAN FROM 
THE PIANO. 


IN times past women played on lutes, 





viols, and all kinds of instruments of the 
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violin and guitar family. In Italian and 
Flemish pictures up to the end of the 
seventeenth century, a “music party” 
meant something very like what would be 
called a quartet party in the present day. 
No one had any suspicion as to the violin’s 
being an ungraceful instrument in the 
hands and arms of a lady; and Dome- 
nichino has represented St. Cecilia herself 
performing a solo, not on the violin, but 
on the far more formidable violoncello. 
After the introduction of the harpsichord, 
however, and, above all, after the replace- 
ment of the harpsichord by the more per- 
fect pianoforte, stringed instruments were 
generally abandoned by the fair sex. The 
pianoforte now came to be regarded not 
merely as ‘the only instrument for a lady 
to cultivate, but also as one which every 
lady was bound to learn. The prejudice 
on the subject of pianoforte playing as an 
indispensable “accomplishment” must 
have caused a considerable amount of 
annoyance and pain to multitudes of dull 
girls and to a certain number of bright 
ones. It has never been expected of 
every lady that she shall be an able pian- 
ist, any more than it is expected of every 
gentleman that he shall be a finished 
scholar. It has always been enough fora 
man to be in a position to say that he 
learned Latin and Greek when he was at 
school; and a woman satisfied all the 
claims of society when she set forth that 
she had studied the piano, but, owing to 
domestic occupations of another kind or 
for no matter what reason, had been un- 
able to “keep it up.” 

Of the rather vague principles put for- 
ward under the name of “ women’s rights ” 
there is not one which generous-minded 
men would more willingly concede than 
the right of young women, or even of 
little girls, to refuse instruction in the art 
of playing the piano. There are houses 
in which the practising of scales is quite 
an ordinary punishment for juvenile of- 
fenders. Such a sentence is one that in- 
volves pain and suffering not to those 
alone on whom it is pronounced ; and that 
in itself is a sufficient reason for abolish- 
ing it from the family -book of punish- 
ments. Little girls fear the piano, and 
long for the time when, having at last 
mastered its difficulties, they will not be 
called upon to play upon it any more; 
while numberless great girls regard it as 
one of the many nuisances which the 
must put up with until they get married. 
Once, however, liberate young women 
from that piano to which like serfs they 
have so long been “assigned ” (but not 


“ attached ”), and some of them will take to 
cultivating it for its own sake; while the 
remainder will at least spare both them- 
selves and their friends a considerable 
amount of annoyance. 

The enormous difficulty of modern 
pianoforte music constitutes in itself a rea- 
son why in the education of young girls the 
piano should not, like “dancing and de- 
portment,” be made obligatory. A woman 
can get through life so well without play- 
ing the piano; and for a few shillings, or 
even in extreme cases for a single shil- 
ling, she can, if her lot happens to be cast 
in London, hear from time to time the fin- 
est players that this great pianoforte-play- 
ing age has ever produced. It is not 
because the piano is unworthy of her at- 
tention that woman should be liberated 
from the task-work imposed upon her in 
connection with it. It is because music, 
like every other art, demands from its 
votaries special gifts and inclinations, and 
because among women who are thus en- 
dowed it is a mistake to suppose that the 
piano is the only instrument suitable to 
them. Let it be understood in the first 
place that it is no more a disgrace for a 
young lady not to play the piano than it 
is a disgrace for her not to draw, to 
paint, or to model; and, in the second 
place, that if she does mean to play some 
instrument it is a mistake for her to re- 
strict herself as a matter of course to the 
piano. Next to the organ, the piano is, 
thanks to the orchestral effects which it 
can be made to produce, the finest instru- 
ment in the world; and it is the only 
instrument for which every great com- 
poser writes as a matter of course, and 
for which every great composer’s orches- 
tral works are arranged in reduced form. 
To praise at the expense of the piano the 
violin, which —except when fours de 
force are indulged in—yields like the 
human voice but a single note, is a very 
common thing, but it is one that we should 
not ourselves care to undertake. The 
violin to be effective in a truly musical 
sense must, like the human voice, be ac- 
companied either by the orchestra or by 
the pianoforte, or by other members of 
the violin family. The pianoforte is (put- 
ting aside, of course, the too colossal or- 
gan) the only instrument which, for har- 
monic as well as melodic purposes, is 
complete in itself, and which is really an 
orchestra in little. 

There are good reasons, then, why all 
who care much for music should study 
the piano, but no reason why they should 





; Study the piano exclusively. Often in 
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the same family there are two, three, and 
even four pianists. How much and how 
advantageously the musical domain of 
such a family would be increased if, with 
or without neglect of the piano, the in- 
struments of the violin family were taken 
up, with a view not necessarily to string 
quartets, but, at least, to the numerous 
pieces written by great composers for 
violin or violoncello, and piano. “The 
violin —I include always the viola and 
violoncello—is no doubt,” says Mr. Hul- 
lah in his excellent little work on “ Music 
in the House,’ “a difficult instrument; 
but the difficulty of acquiring a service- 
able amount of skill on it has been much 
exaggerated. To become a Joachim, a 
Holmes, or a Piatti, is the work of a life- 
time, even for men gifted with equal apti- 
tude and perseverance to these— turned 
to account under skilful guidance and at 
the right time of life, and supplemented 
and encouraged by a thousand circum- 
stances as impossible to take account of 
as to bring about and foresee. But there 
is an amount of skill below — very much 
below — that of artists of this class whic’, 
if accompanied by feeling, taste, and in- 
telligence, may contribute largely to the 
variety and agreeableness of music in the 
house.” It may be hoped that in a few 
years, without the number of our domes- 
tic pianists being too much diminished, 
that of our domestic violinists will be 
considerably increased. Some half-dozen 
lady violinists have appeared this season 
in London, at public concerts, who pos- 
sess the very highest merit; and at a 
half private, half public concert given re- 
cently at Stafford House for the benefit 
of a charity the chief attraction was a 
string hand consisting of no fewer than 
twenty-four lady executants. The diver- 
sion, then, of feminine talent from the 
piano towards the violin is not a move- 
ment which has to be originated: it needs 
only to be encouraged. 


THE LEAF IN THE BOOK. 
TRANSLATED BY C, B, 


AN ancient Jady is my aunt, 
A little old book has she, 

A faded leaf in the old book lies, 
Withered as leaf can be. 


The hands are withered that plucked it once 
For her, on a day in spring ; 

What ails her now, the poor old soul, 
That she weeps when she sees the thing ? 
Temple Bar. ANASTASIUS GRUN,. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
URBS ROMA VALE! 


“ Hic ver purpureum: varios hic flumina circum 
Fundit humus flores: hic candida populus antro 
Imminet, et lentz texunt umbracula vites.” 

(VirG., Eciog. ix., 1. 40-42.) 


“ Vester, Camen2, vester in arduos 
Tollor Sabinos: seu mihi frigidum 
Przneste, seu Tibur supinum, 
Seu liquide placuere Baiz.” 
tHor.- Carm. III. iv., 1. 21-24.) 


*¢ Ile ego qui quondam gracili modulatus aven4 
Carmen, .. « 
at nunc, .. .” 
(Virc., Eneid I.) 
I 

WHILE yet a boy, nor then of dew 

Of Castaly a deep imbiber, 
I scribbled stanzas “ On a view 

“Of distant Rome,” and of “ the Tiber.” 


IL 
That was nigh fifty years ago: 
And yet, i’ faith, and by our Lady! 
Perusing them, methinks they flow 
In current smooth, if sometimes shady. 


Ill. 
But still, although perchance not bad 
For a young hand’s essay at college, 
In Rome herself I fain would add 
Some brief results of further knowledge. 


IV. 
For I have stood by Delphi’s spring, 
And deeply quaffed that pure potation : 
So may my Muse propose to sing 
With ampler meed of approbation. 


v. 
Dear Muse! though coy, — nor always kind, — 
Say, don’t you think it were a pity 
To go from Rome, and leave behind 
No tribute to the Eternal City? 


Vi. 
First laud we — what I loved the best — 
Pines, ‘lex, villas, flowers, and fountains ; 
The far snow-clad Soracte’s crest ; 
Albano’s Hills ; Sabina’s Mountains, 


VII. 
Weird mountains : phantom hills ; now bright 
Now faint, with opalescent changes : 
Soft Coan robes of azure light 
Half show, half hide those sunny ranges, 


VIII, 


When Rome’s delicious Spring declares 
Her advent, in sweet floral flushes, 
And nightingales their plaintive airs 
Trill from dark brakes and bloomy bushes, 


IX, 
Seek we, through yon translucent veil, 
Lariccia, Nemi, and Genzano, 
And, where hoar ilex crowns the dale, 
Castel Gandolfo, and Albano, 
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x. 
A boundless scope : ambrosial air: 
Campagna, reaching to the ocean: 
Idyllic Pastorals dwell there, 
And thrill the heart with old emotion, 


XI. 
Thyme, cytisus, still swathe the rocks : 
Still spreads the beech-tree, bloom the lilies : 
Still, Melibceus tends his flocks, 
And Tityrus, fair Amaryllis. 


XII. 


See! in yon murrhine goblet rare 
Novennial Alban wine is glancing : 
Well, Shade of Horace! may such fare, 

Such nectar, set the brain romancing ! 


XIIL 


, > The planes, white poplars, and huge pines, 


Blend grateful shade where streams meander ; 
The silv ry olives, golden vines, 
Gild the green mazes where we wander. 


XIV, 
On Tusculum’s Pelasgic height 
How dawned those old historic ages? 
How culminated in the light 
Of him who here discoursed with sages? 


XV. 
He here discoursed. — Too well he knew 
How crowds and cities poison pleasure : 
Hills, dells, and yon far-stretching view, 
How dear to philosophic leisure ! 


XVI. 
Warm April’s sunrise, dewy bright, 
Wakes in thy vocal groves, Frascati ! 
All flowers. Rose-red, blue, purple, white, — 
“ Fiori freschi: ben amati.” 


XVIL. 


While, far beneath those fragrant glades, 
Through all our long spring-day’s progres- 
sion, 
What lights divine, what magic shades, 
What sun, what clouds, in cali succession 


XVIIL 


On to cool Tiber! From afar, 

Stern, high Przeneste frowns. Lontana, 
We hail, beneath the Evening Star, 

Lone, cypress-girdled Adriana, 


XIX. | 
Too rustic Muse, no further stray ! 
Revert we from those fairy regions, 
By yon sun-bright Praenestine Way, 
To Rome, her smoke, wealth, noise, and 
legions : 


XX, 
Her ruins, Catacombs, and holes, 
(Though leading oft to divers lurches) ; 
And —cynosures of pilgrim souls — 
Her eighteen score and seven Churches. 





XXI. 
Choirs chanting, in the morn, or night, 
Soft “ Requiem,” or loud “ Te Deum :” 
Blue, red, green fires, and Bengal light, 
Illumining the Colosseum. 


XXII. 
The Czsars’ pride of “ marble halls :” 
Their gloom of excavated caverns ; 
Forums: Basilicas: St. Paul’s 
“ Hired house:” “ Three Fountains: ” and 
*“ Three Taverns,” 


XXIIL 
The Tiber. — Though its waves may be 
At sunrise, or at sunset, ruddy ; 
More often have I chanced to see 
That river brown, — and very muddy. 


XXIV. 
St. Peter’s: and the Papal See. — 
Such themes my Muse at distance passes: 
E’en “ Papal Choirs ” allure not me 
“To take my pleasure with the Masses,” 


XXV. 
Besides, in that majestic pile, 
So exquisite, so Apostolic, 
Some popes have monuments so vile 
As to provoke esthetic colic. 


XXVI. 
Crypts I affect not much: but then, 
I’ve seen but few: (some ten or twenty) : 
And place among “the Upper Ten,” 
Thy lower diggings, San Clemente ! 


XXVII, 
The Pictures. — Galleries, I own, 
Have found, or left me, rather lazy: 
Yet oft I bowed before the throne 
Of “ SACRED LovE,” in the Borghese : 


XXVIII, 
Or where Apollo’s steeds divine 
Chase bright Aurora’s footsteps rosy, 
Till Air, Earth, deep-blue Ocean, shine ; 
O Dawn-effulgent Rospigliosi ! 


XXIX, 
Nor failed I to confess the spell 
Of Ludovisi’s fair Casino ; 
Where Morn and Night, symbolic, tell 
Of twilights,— Life, and Death,— Guercino! 


XXX. 
The Statues. — How dare I recount 
The wondrous grace of each “ piano” 
Of antique glories, as I mount 
The Capitol, and Vaticano! 


XXXI. 
Who can describe Laocoon, 
Apollo, or such “ ancient stager ” ? 
So neither will I dwell upon 
Diana, Flora, Meleager, 
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XXXII. | 
Or Venus, Psyche, or young Love, 
Pan, Satyrs, Biga-horses prancing, 
Or Ariadne, Bacchus, Jove, 
Or piping Fauns, or Mzenads dancing ; 


XXXIII. 


Or where yon stricken Gaul bestows 

No thought on life: but, bleeding, sighing, 
Tells, in those last convulsive throes, 

Of the good fight he fought while dying, 


XXXIV. 
Antiquities. — Etruscan arms, 
Flint flakes, darts, spear-heads transcen- 
dental : 
Nay, — those most rare and mystic charms, — 
Celts of green jade the Oriental. 


XXXV, 
Beholding which attractive blades, 
I, (reconciling “ Love and Duty,”) 
Leave Rome with sundry handsome Jades, 
(One, said to be “a perfect beauty ”’). 


; XXXVI. 
All Cinquecento bric-a-brac ; 
Gems, lace, majolica, medaglie : 
While he that gathers finds no lack 
Of vases, “rhytons,” and “ terraglie.” 


XXXVII. 
The Ghetto. — Ere you enter in, 
On either hand are “ Moses :” —“ AARON ;” 
Rich offerings, —like those “ of Sin :” 
Rich scents, — unlike “ the Rose of Sharon” ! 
XXXVIIL 
The Carnival. — It roused my ire 
To most extreme exacerbation : 
Its flowers, “ confetti,” masques, and fire 
Of “moccoli,” and of *‘ Cremation.” 


XXXIX. 


The Roman Fox-Hunt. — A vague chase, 
Involving many a fruitless fixture : 

“The Meet,” in some old Classic place, — 
Hounds, horses, fox, in friendly mixture. 


xL. 


Receptions: Balls. — Faint zest, in sooth, ' 
Had I for such polite employments ; 


Bequeathing tp-fair Datnes, and Youth, 

- Those elegant, yet mild enjoyments ; 
But in i,2 welcome frank 

We find, ahd kindness never chary : 


|, Sweet music, beauty, fashion, ‘rank, 


Yeg, a~Epvoys Extraordinary ! 
, : XL 
Tobacco,'— All sweet hetbs, plants, fruits, 
’ Vieids fair Hesperia. — And yet I 
‘Prefer Manila’s fine cheroots, 
> To.thy-4east“worthless weed,” Minghetti ! 
: ys XLIII, 
The Cats. How.dire their concert rings! 
As-tigers roar, at night they bellow :— 
| Soon may they yield harmonic strings 
| For “ violini” and “the ’cello!” 


. 


XLIV. 


‘|'Lastly, I praise our good Hétel, 


“The Angleterre.” — Except in “ vino,” 
We fared angelically well: > - 
Our waiter, too, was “ Serafino.” - . 


xXLv. ‘ 
Then farewell, Roma ! — Farewell, too, 
Thou Plébs Romana, cleric, Jaic : 
A long, — perchance a last adieu, 
To bronzes, marbles, and mosaic, 


XLVI. 
Oft in Hyperborean clime,. * 
While snows perpetuate December, 
And “memory holds her seat,” the time 
So loved in Rome, we shall remember. 


XLVIL 
My “ Prehistoric Jades ” at home 
Will faithfully and oft remind me 
Of Muses, Graces, left at Rome, 
(Reluctantly, I vow!) behind me. 


XLVIIIL 
Dear Graces, Muses, though we part, 
Be “ Pax VosiscuM,” late and early: 
I can but echo from my heart, 
“Al piacer di rivederle!” 





J. P. M. 





THE TRANSPORT OF FROZEN FIsH. — The 
steam yacht “ Diana,” has solved an interest- 
ing question with regard to the importation of 
salmon, The vessel belongs to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and has been fitted up by the 
Bell-Coleman Mechanical Refrigeration Com- 
pany of Glasgow with one of their patent dry- 
air refrigerators, designed by Mr. I. I. Cole- 
man. The hold is made air-tight, and lined 
with a non-conducting lining, and contains 
about thirty-five tons weight of fish, which 
have been kept at a temperature of about 20° 
or 22° Fahr. throughout the voyage from the 


Hudson’s Bay Settlements. The fish were 
caught at the rate of about three tons daily, 
and placed in the cold-air chamber immediately 
as they arrived alongside the ship. On open- 
ing the hold in London the salmon were found 
in as good condition as when taken out of the 
water. The flesh is declared quite firm and of 
excellent color. We understand that the re- 
frigerating engine to which this result is due 
has not given the slightest trouble throughout 
the voyage or freezing operations at the other 
end, Engineering. 











